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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind... 
back at the bakery? 


Yes sir, it’s a great feeling—going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 


When you’re using International’s ““Bakery- 
Proved”’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 


*TRADE MARK 
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SHOWS your flour or feed off to good advantage in the dealer’s store. .. 
with attractive colorful display. 


SUGGESTS extra benefits to your — . - . because she has so 
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Che-Northwestern-Miller 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf ¢ 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3... 


June 5, 1951 





1.Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 





2.Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 











3.Sell the bags for 
h : 
ome uses T ) 


Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at % less than store 
price. 





Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 





BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 





emis Bro 
eS 


Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 
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Added Measure 


There is an added measure of good baking quality in KELLY’S FAMOUS 
that sets this famous brand above and apart from ordinary flour. For 
KELLY’S FAMOUS represents the pride of craftsmanship and milling 
integrity that has distinguished this company for many decades. That’s 
why you can always be sure of the top quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=a 





The scientific knowledge, care and fine 
craftsmanship that go into building America’s planes 
are fully matched by the skill and devoted attention 
to quality that we give to producing AMERICAN 
FLOURS. And the results are comparable. American 
planes have set new records for efficiency while 
AMERICAN FLOURS have produced similar top 
results in many leading bakeries. BUY AMERICAN! 


You can be sure of the best. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
q . 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





THERE is a new crop year just ahead and 
Nature’s bounty will again be harvested to 
provide the Staff of Life for millions in this 
nation. As in every crop year, we will 
again be milling I-H flours from the first- 
choice hard winter wheats, carefully selec- 
BREAD—Your Best and ted by expert buyers for just the right bak- 

Cheapest Food ing characteristics. That’s why I-H flours 
are so good all year around. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. +|-9. 243 L.D.27 
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This story goes back about 40 years to Paris, France. 
A new sensation blazed across the tennis world. He 
was William Laurentz, a handsome young French- 
man, son of a rich aristocratic family. Then quite 
suddenly, another fine tennis player appeared on 
the scene. He was a stocky lad, named Andre 
Gobert—son of a humble poor family. The two met 
in the final round of the championship to decide the 
greatest tennis player in all France! But that match 
was never finished, for one of Andre Gobert’s power- 
ful smashes struck William Laurentz in the eye. He 
was rushed to the hospital where his injured eye 
was removed. 

That tragic accident ruined both men as singles 
tennis players. Laurentz was no longer the dashing 

layer of the tennis courts, while Gobert was no 
ma the powerful hitter. One was careful—and 
the other was afraid to hit hard. 

Then one day, they teamed up as a doubles com- 
bination. A strange new magic came over both of 


a \aRiaghe™ PERFORMANc, COUNTS. ~~ 
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ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


gpoRTS STORY 





them, for they became a remarkable winning doubles 
team. They swept all opposition before them on 
their sae to tennis glory. But those two players 
formed a strange winning combination. For the two 
players hated each other, Laurentz because his 
partner had blinded him; Gobert because his team 
mate treated him like dirt. Finally they broke up. It 
was the end of two tennis careers, for neither player 
ever again could win another tennis match. 


Yes, teamwork is a vital part of any sport . . . or 
any business. Commander-Larabee is proud to be 
wholeheartedly on the baker’s team, with its giant 
mills, storage and research facilities, and skilled 
personnel devoted to serving the baking industry 
of America. This close attention to the baker’s needs 
has paid off with finer, more precise milling... . 
better, more uniform flours season after season. 
There are Commander-Larabee flours to meet all 
your baking needs. You can depend on them for 
superior taking results every time. 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Millers’ Promotion Gathers Steam 





BAKING INDUSTRY COOPERATES 
IN PUBLICIZING LEVERTON DIET 


Both Industries Show Enthusiastic Response as Promotion 
Kit to Eliminate “Fattening Phobia” Gets Nation- 
wide Circulation—Follow-up Plans Charted 


CHICAGO — Indications that the 
mammoth program launched to cure 
the American consumer of his “bread 
is fattening” phobia will snowball 
into something of great and continu- 
ing benefit to the milling and bak- 
ing industries were numerous here 
this week. 

According to Howard Lampman, 
director of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, and Walter Hopkins, director 
of the Bakers of America Program, 
the campaign is rapidly gathering a 
full head of steam. 

Mr. Lampman reported that al- 
ready one quarter million of the 
“Common Sense Weight Reduction” 
leaflets are in circulation, distributed 
by newspapers, radio stations, food 
editors, millers, bakers, regional 
home economists and as a result of 
direct inquiry to the Wheat Flour 
Institute. Bakers are ordering ad- 
vertisements, outserts and endseals 
as well as leaflets. 

Mr. Hopkins said upward to an- 
other one-quarter million orders were 
on the books as of June 4. More than 
3,000 bakers received the promotion- 
al kit from the Bakers of America 
Program. Mills have ordered 3,000 
kits to give to flour salesmen for 
circulation. 

Termed one of the biggest, if not 
the biggest, program ever undertaken 
jointly by the millers and bakers, it 
was urged by representatives of each 
group that requests for the material 
be sent in as soon as possible so as 
to enable the release to be prepared 
on a quantity printing basis. 

Mr. Lampman pointed out that the 
leaflets will have the seal of ap- 
proval of the American Medical 
Assn., and will be printed in vege- 
table inks and on paper meeting the 
specifications of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration for printed mat- 
ter in contact with foods. 

Individual mills are capitalizing on 
their opportunities—using the pro- 
motion plan to help their baker cus- 
tomers sell more bread—the Millers 
National Federation points out. Ra- 
dio appears to have drawn the heavi- 
est emphaisis in mill plans for 
reaching consumers, it states. 

The strength of the entire promo- 
tion will be bolstered by millers’ 
plans to merchandise the weight re- 
duction plan to their bulk flour cus- 
tomers, in order that the bakers can 
be shown the real value of the 
promotion. 

Most mills are planning meetings, 
or a series of meetings for bakery 
flour salesmen to explain the use of 
the promotion kit distributed by the 
Wheat Flour Institute and the Bak- 
ers of America Program. Idea of the 
meetings is to show how the kit can 
be used in salesmen’s calls, to help 
the baker customer hike bulk sales, 
and indirectly to help change con- 
sumer attitudes through bakery pro- 
motion of the theme, “bread is not 
fattening.” 

Planned as part of the enrichment 


decennial promotion, the drive to end 
the fattening phobia is based on the 
fact that enrichment means extra 
nourishment in bread without added 
calories. “A million dollar idea that 
costs only a fraction of a cent in ad- 
vertising—because it sells a baker's 
brand as it sells the product,” ac- 
cording to the copy. 

The kit offers the leaflets, an out- 
sert band consolidating the informa- 
tion of the leaflet, and end seals to 
point up the promotion. Three news- 
paper advertisements, an outline for 
continuing newspaper campaign, ra- 
dio suggestions and television ideas 
are all made part of the plan. Addi- 
tional methods for using the mate- 
rial are listed in the simplified 3-step 
package promotion. 


Promotional Plans Listed 


Mills supporting the Common 
Sense Weight Reduction promotion 
are suggesting the following promo- 
tional vehicles: 

Consumer promotion: Magazine ad- 
vertising, with any space size valu- 
able; radio advertising, including 
complete network programs, partial 





attention on existing programs, and 
spot announcements. 

Consumer mailings can be included 
with premium orders, in consumer 
services, in all correspondence and 
in educational work. Mention of the 
promotion on company sack inserts 
is suggested, as*well as the use of 
the leaflet itself as an insert. Men- 
tion of the plan in copy on sacks is 
recommended, as well as extensive 
use of the outserts and end seals for 
bread wrappers specfically designed 
for the promotion. Grocery store de- 
tail men can also distributé the leaf- 
let, it is pointed out. 

Trade promotion: Mention in mill- 
ing and baking trade advertisements, 
as well as complete advertising cam- 
paigns built around the promotion 
were suggested by the WFI. Com- 
pany house organs and bulletins 
aimed at the individual baker are 
also ripe fields for this type of men- 
tion, as is the provision of counter 
cards and window streamers featur- 
ing the promotion for use by bakers. 

Industry and company promotion: 
The institute suggests that the leaf- 
let be distributed to all employees, 
thus enlisting their active aid in put- 
ting the plan across. Through the 
employee, communities, doctors, den- 
tists, teachers, professional leaders 
and nutritionists may be reached. It 
was also recommended that the leaf- 
let be sent to stockholders and 
suppliers. 

Promotion materials can be or- 
dered from the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, or the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Exports of Bulk 
Grains Top Those 
of Last Crop Year 


WASHINGTON — The stepped-up 
rate of exports of bulk grains in the 
last three months put the total quan- 
tity of bulk grain exports for the 
current crop year ahead of that for 
the previous year, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week. 

For 1950-51 wheat and wheat flour 
exports amounted to 270,765,000 bush- 
els for the period of July-April 30 as 
compared with 260,320,000 bushels the 
year earlier. 

Likewise, coarse grain exports ex- 
ceeded those of last year with these 
comparative totals: 1950-51, $204,850,- 
000 bu.; 1949-50, 166,126,000 bu. This 
year’s coarse grain exports consisted 
of approximately 95 million bushels 
of corn, 64 million bushels of grain 
sorghums, 30 million bushels of bar- 
ley and 2.4 million bushels of rye. 

Later reports of lifting of grains 
plus indicated sales of grains for lat- 
er this month now clearly show that 
this year’s export movement of bulk 
grains will reach a new record. The 
May lifting of bulk grains from the 
US. will probably be approximately 
1.6 million tons. In any event it is 
clear that the May-June movement 
to export will put our total lifting 
of bulk grains ahead of any previous 
year. 





Heart of America Bakers Honor 


the ‘‘People Back of the Loaf’’ 


KANSAS CITY — A star-studded 
speakers program, with a theme of 
“Progress,” opened the Heart of 
America Bakers convention at the 
President Hotel here June 4. The 
theme of the meeting was carried 
through production, administration 
and sales and extended to the “Peo- 
ple Back of the Loaf,” the farmer, 
scientist and milier. 

This latter group was featured at 
the opening session in talks by Jess B. 
Smith, president of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Kansas City; Dr. 
Hugh K. Parker, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., and pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, and Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and Karl Baur, president of the ABA. 

There are four great branches of 
the breadstuffs industries, Mr. Smith 
said; the farmers, grain handlers, 
millers and bakers. It is appropriate 
that all pool their efforts in wheat im- 
provement and sanitation work, he 
added. 

Nothing is more important to any 
industry than its raw materials, the 
wheat improvement leader said in 
outlining the work of his association 
with state colleges and wheat grow- 
ers. He told of the campaigns for bet- 
ter wheat varieties and more careful 
handling of wheat on farms. Mr. 
Smith also cited the recent develop- 
ments in the way of X-ray equipment 


that will become a standard method 
for insect damage detection and which 
he predicted would soon be in every 
mill laboratory. 


Industry’s Progress Cited 

Dr. Parker cited the scientific ad- 
vances which have contributed so 
much to the progress of milling and 
baking and said that the differences 
inherent in the wheat berry create 
complex problems of biological, me- 
chanical and chemical nature. These 
problems are gradually being solved, 


and the industry can look forward to 
further progress in the future, he de- 
clared. 

The miller has one fear and one 
ambition, Mr. Files told the meeting. 
His fear is that other millers will 
sell flour at a price less than he can 
make it and that he will go out of 
business. His ambition is to produce 
flour that will bake better and better. 

Mr. Files paid tribute to the work 
done by Jess Smith and his associ- 
ates and pointed out that bakers and 


(Continued on page 73) 





Industry Committee to Discuss 
Specific Millfeed Price Order 


WASHINGTON—A five-man task 
force from industry will meet here 
June 8 to discuss the mechanics of a 
specific ceiling price regulation for 
millfeed. 

Members of the committee are El- 
mer W. Reed of Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, and Don A. 
Stevens of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, representing the milling indus- 
try; C. Dean McNeal of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, representing 
the feed industry; J. P. Parks of the 
J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City, and 
Max F. Cohn of Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, representing the dis- 
tributive trades. 


While this committee will not make 
any decision on prices, it probably 
will make recommendations for a 
price structure from which a ceiling 
can be obtained. 

The establishment of a ceiling level 
for millfeed was thought difficult with- 
out some specific wheat flour base 
from which calculations could be 
made. Now, however, industry repre- 
sentatives say they believe an equit- 
able result can be reached by relat- 
ing a millfeed price ceiling to wheat 
and corn. Such a calculation peculiar- 
ly produces a reasonably close reck- 
oning, it is said. 
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KANSAS CITY—Louis Myers, 54, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was killed in a fall at the mill- 
ing company’s plant the afternoon of 
May 29. While on an inspection trip 
to the top of a grain elevator, Mr. 
Myers evidently accidentally lost his 
footing and fell 110 feet to instan- 
taneous death. 

One of the leading flour millers in 
the nation, Mr. Myers started his 
business career as an office boy and 
stenographer with the Seaboard Flour 
Co. in Boston about 1918 and later 
became a salesman for the company. 

In 1919 the Seaboard Flour Co., in 
which Harry and Otto Bresky were 
the principal partners, established a 
branch office in Kansas City. Shortly 
afterward, the Bresky brothers and 
their associates, bought a group of 
buildings in Kansas City and in- 
stalled a 2,400-sack mill. 

About a year later, this property 
and two mills owned by John L. Rod- 
ney, for many years a flour miller 
in the Southwest, effected a consoli- 
dation and a new Rodney Milling Co. 
took over all the properties. Mr. Rod- 
ney became president of the concern 
and Harry Bresky, vice president. 
Upon Mr. Rodney’s death in 1923, 
the Bresky interests assumed direc- 
tion and somewhat later, Otto Bresky 
became directing head upon the death 
of his brother. 

Five years later Mr. Bresky made 
substantial changes in the mill man- 
agement and Louis Myers came to 
Kansas City in 1928 as general man- 
ager of the company. In the following 
years the Rodney firm steadily im- 
proved its position and became one 
of the signally successful milling en- 
terprises in the Southwest. 

Mills Rank Eighth 

Expansion from time to time in- 
creased the company’s capacity and 
led to acquisition of several affiliated 
concerns which are operated as sepa- 
rate identities. This group of mills 
now ranks eighth in total milling ca- 
pacity in the nation, controlling an 
over-all production total of 35,000 cwt. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LOUIS S. MYERS, 54, KILLED 
IN FALL FROM MILL ELEVATOR 


Vice President and General Manager of Rodney Milling 
Co. Was Industry Leader, Active in Trade 
and Civic Affairs 


Louis S. Myers 


daily of flour milling capacity and 
grain storage of about 9,750,000 bu. 

Mr. Myers was a member of the 
executive committee of the Millers 
National Federation, having been 
elected at the recent meeting of the 
federation in Chicago. He served as 
a member of the board of directors 
of the organization for several years 
as well as on numerous federation 
committees. He also was a member 
of many other trade organizations 
in the milling and allied fields. 

Mr. Myers was an ever-ready sup- 
porter of industry wide projects and 
had great enthusiasm for promotion 
of flour and its products. It was his 
suggestion, made at a millers’ confer- 
ence last fall, that led to the cam- 
paign of mill employees and others 
interested in wheat and its products 
to always ask for bread at meals. 
Many thousand copies of the pamphlet 
“We Want Bread” have been dis- 
tributed thus far. 

Mr. Myers was a member of the 
Chicago and Kansas City Boards of 


Promotions Announced for Three 
Executives of Rodney Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Otto A. Bresky of 
Boston, president of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, announced in 
Kansas City this week the appoint- 
ment of Richard G. Myers as manag- 
er, Harry Bresky as sales manager 
and Otto Bresky, Jr., as eastern sales 
manager with headquarters at Boston. 
The latter are sons of Otto A. Bresky. 

Richard G. Myers, the new manag- 
er of the company, is the son of 
Louis S. Myers, vice president and 
general manager of the company, who 
died in a fall from the mill elevator 
May 29. Mr. Myers has been central 
states sales manager and was an as- 
sistant to his father in his managerial 
duties. He has been connected with 
the mill, for about seven years. 

Harry Bresky, the new sales man- 
ager, has had charge of sales in the 


New York area for the past five years 
and previously traveled out of the 
Boston office of the company in New 
England and along the eastern sea- 
board. 

Otto Bresky, Jr., who becomes east- 
ern sales manager, has been assisting 
his father for several years in the 
operations of the eastern office of the 
company in Boston and has traveled 
in New York State and Pennsylvania. 
He will continue to contact trade in 
the eastern territory as heretofore, 
although he will spend more time at 
the eastern office. i 

John S. Whinery, vice president in 
charge of products control, will have 
a closer association with the sales 
department. Mr. Whinery has been 
connected with the company for the 
past 25 years. 


Trade, the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club of Kansas City, the Kansas City 
Feed Club and the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn, He was on the 
advisory board of the University of 
Kansas department of social work 
and a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute. He was a member of the Temple 
Lodge (Masonic), Boston, and of the 
Oakwood Country Club of Kansas 
City. 

A generous worker on behalf of 
civic, charitable and religious insti- 
tutions, Mr. Myers was general chair- 
man of the 1949 Community Chest 
Campaign in Kansas City and served 
in other capacities at other times, 
currently as a member of the board 
and executive committee. 

He was an active member of the 
Congregation B’Nai Jehudah in Kan- 
sas City and an honorary member of 
the Congregation Beth Shalom. From 
1941 to 1947 he was president of the 
Jewish Welfare Federation and was 
honorary president at the time of his 
death. He took a leading part each 
year in the federation fund cam- 
paigns. He was on the boards of the 
Menorah Hospital and the Jewish 
Home for the Aged. 

One of Mr. Myers’ major interests 
was the development of the new na- 
tion of Israel, and he was a member 
of the national cabinet of the United 
Jewish Appeal, which provides funds 
for refagees. He was a member also 
of the national board in charge of the 
government of Israel bond drive which 
began recently. 

He was one of a small group honored 
last September at a banquet in Jeru- 
salem concluding a four-day confer- 
ence called by Israeli Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion. Mr. Myers was pre- 
sented with a copy of the Israeli dec- 
laration of independence, autographed 
by Mr. Ben-Gurion in recognition of 
service in behalf of the development 
and settlement of Israel. 

Mr. Myers was born Dec. 6, 1896, 
in Odessa, Russia. He arrived in 
America with his parents when he 
was 5 and the family settled in Bos- 
ton. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Gordon Myers, Kansas City; a 
son Richard G. Myers, who is associat- 
ed with the Rodney Milling Co. in 
Kansas City; a daughter, Mrs. E. 
Richard Schlesinger, New York; three 
sisters, Mrs. David H. Bloom, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Mrs. William C. Mydans, 
Asheville, N.C., and Mrs. Manuel 
Samuel, Lynn, Mass., and a brother, 
Harry Myers, Lynn. 

Funeral Largely Attended 

The funeral of Louis S. Myers, 
whose death occurred May 29, was 
held May 31, and the services were 
attended by practically all of the men 
engaged in milling or allied indus- 
tries in Kansas City and many from 
other cities, as well as men promi- 
nent in other local business activities. 
About 800 were present. 

The generosity of Mr. Myers was 
the subject of the tributes paid to him 
at the services at the Temple B’Nai 
Jehudah. Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg 
praised the energetic devotion which 
Mr. Myers always gave to religious 
and charitable work outside and 
within the congregation that he 
joined a week after he moved to the 
city in 1928. 

Rabbi Gershon Hadas of the Con- 
gregation Beth Shalom, of which Mr. 
Myers was an honorary member, said 
he gave to these welfare causes here 
and abroad “as generously as a par- 
ent gives to his child” and that his 
work in refugee organizations had 
spared the lives of “thousands of 
homeless and helpless men, women 
and little children. 
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Gordon Gibson 
to Head Bakery 
Section of OPS 


WASHINGTON — Gordon Gibson, 
former District of Columbia manager 
for the General Baking Co., will suc- 
ceed Harold D. Le Mar as head of 
the bakery section of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

Mr. Le Mar, executive with the 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, 
who organized the section, was here 
on a temporary assignment. He and 
Joseph G. Schmitz, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, former flour 
section chief, left the price agency 
following adoption of a requirement 
that all price officials be put on a per- 
manent status. 

No successor has been named for 
Mr. Schmitz, but it is expected that 
A. F. Krueger, formerly associated 
with the local office of the Millers 
National Federation, will be named 
to the post. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES ELECTS 

BRIGHTON, MASS. — James S. 
Borck, George E. Drake and John S. 
Slater were elected directors of Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc., at the com- 
pany’s recent stockholders’ meeting. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Grain Storage 
Facilities Total 
545,439,020 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — The latest com- 
pilation shows that as of March 31 
grain storage structures owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp had a capac- 
ity of 545,439,020 bu. At the same 
time, capacities involved in CCC farm 
storage facility loans totaled 85,050,- 
407 bu. 

A county by county survey of CCC 
storage facilities currently is getting 
under way. Capacities in bushels by 
states, as of March 31, were: 

CCC-owned 

State— structures 
Alabama ° 325,000 
Arizona eeeers 
Arkansas F 5,000 
California . ‘ 000 
Colorado vets m2 50 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida ... 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
TOWM. oxesases 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . 
Maryland . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri .. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
MOVRGR. secececs 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico . 
New York 
N. Carolina ..... 


Farm storage 
facility loans 


130,000 


374,449 
2,849,984 


- 26,681,285 
169,141,148 
18,533,060 
2,464,980 


335,098 
3,921,740 
859,385 
2,205,685 
2,163,087 


N. Dakota 
Ohio ° 
Oklahoma ...... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .. 
8S. Carolina . 

8S. Dakota . 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah oecene 
Vermont ........ 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming <r 
Unallocated 


406,250 
40,979,542 
176,000 ° 
12,040,448 
1,259,194 


Total 545,439,020 85,050,407 
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Joseph G. Schmitz 
Named Head of GMI 
Southwest Division 


MINNEAPOLIS — Joseph G. 
Schmitz has been named president of 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., succeeding James S. Har- 
gett, who retired June 1, it has been 
announced by Leslie N. Perrin, GMI 
president. 

Mr. Schmitz formerly was vice pres- 
ident and general flour sales manager 
of the southwestern division. He left 
the division headquarters at Oklaho- 
ma City in January to serve three 
months as flour consultant to Michael 


Joseph G. Schmitz 


V. DiSalle, director of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, in Washington. 
While there he designed the frame- 
work of a flour price regulation com- 
plete in all details except for entry 
of specific price levels. 

A native of St. Louis and graduate 
of St. Louis University, Mr. Schmitz 
entered the milling trade in the sales 
record department of the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. He later joined the 
Frank Kell interests and was em- 
ployed in the sales department of the 
George T. Plant Milling Co. In 1928 
he became manager of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., a Kell prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Schmitz started with General 
Mills in 1929, when that firm pur- 
chased the Kell properties in Texas 
and Oklahoma. He took an active 
part in the establishment of the 
southwestern division in 1937 and 
shortly after its organization became 
vice president and general flour sales 
manager of the division. 

He is a former president of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn., a former 
mayor of Nichols Hills, Okla., and a 
navy veteran of World War I. 


BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LiFe 


RAPID TAX WRITE-OFF 
APPROVED FOR 2 FIRMS 


WASHINGTON — Two additional 
tax amortization certificates for grain 
storage facilities have been issued by 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion. 

Previously accelerated tax amortiz- 
ation for three grain firms’ construc- 
tion of new storage facilities had 
been approved by the DPA. 

As was the case previously, the two 
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new recipients of the certificates of 
necessity will be permitted rapid 
tax-write-off to the extent of 50% 
of the cost of the storage facilities. 

Following are the companies, 
amounts applied for and percentages 
certified: Casterline Grain & Seed Co., 
Inc., Ford County, Kansas; $116,435; 
50%. Security Milling Co., Inc., Abil- 
ene, Kansas; $125,000; 50%. 

A shortage of trained personnel is 
reported to be causing the delay in 
approval by DPA of rapid amortiza- 
tion for grain storage facilities. The 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
which gets the applications first for 
preliminary examination, says there 
is no delay in its handling of applica- 
tions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS TO DECIDE FATE 
OF COLORADO WHEAT PLAN 


DENVER—A far-reaching plan to 
establish a marketing agreement for 
Colorado's $100 million a year wheat 
industry is to be placed before farm- 
ers and processors next month, ac- 
cording to Paul W. Swisher, state 
agriculture commissioner. He said 
hearings will be held in all of the 
state’s principal wheat-producing 
counties the latter part of June. The 
action is the result of a temporary 
agreement worked out by producers 
in conference with agriculture offi- 
cials last week. 

The plan calls for an 11-member 
commission to conduct research in 
wheat and advertise Colorado wheat. 
A small assessment on each bushel 
of the grain grown in the state would 
promote the work. Research would be 
designed to develop new varieties of 
wheat and discover new ways of 
fighting insects and plant diseases. 

If the action at the hearings is fa- 
vorable, a mail vote will be conducted 
among producers on the agreement. 
A two-thirds vote is necessary. 

Eight of the proposed commission 
members would be farmers, and three 
would represent the processors. The 
farmer members would be selected in 
eight districts producing most of the 
wheat crop. One of the processors 
would represent cooperatives, and 
one would represent private elevator 
or milling interests. The other would 
represent the processing industry in 
general. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK STATE BAKERS’ 
GROUP NAMES HENRY HOER 


UTICA, N.Y.—Henry Hoer, Hoers 
Bakery, Bronx, was elected president 
of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers at the 
concluding session of the annual con- 
vention of the group held here 
June 3-5. 

He replaces Raymond Bleier, White 
Star Baking Co., Rochester, who has 
served as head of the association for 
the past two years. 

Charles Vogel, Vogel’s Bakery, Uti- 
ca, was named first vice president, 
and Rudolph Marx, Marx; Bakeshop, 
Baldwin, was elected second vice 
president, Walter C. Bauer, Bauers 
Famous Bakery, Brooklyn, is treas- 
urer of the group and Thomas R. Mc- 
Carthy, Rochester, secretary. 

The convention, centered around 
the theme “A Better Bun in '51” fea- 
tured a well-balanced speakers pro- 
gram offering counsel to the bakers 
on a wide range of timely subjects. 

Social highlights of the convention 
included the president’s reception, a 
clam bake on White Lake in the 
Adirondack Mountains and the annual 
banquet and ball concluding the three 
day meeting. 
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Kansas Average — Desirable 66.8% 


, Acceptable 5.5%, Undesirable 7.7% 


KANSAS WHEAT VARIETIES RATE HIGH—The above map, prepared 
from data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, and 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, shows the distribution of desirable 
and undesirable wheat varieties in the state. The data show that 86.8% 
of the 1951 acreage is planted to desirable varieties, with 7.7% being classed 
as undesirable. The Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. lists the following 
as desirable: Pawnee, Comanche, Wichita, Triumph, Turkey, Cheyenne, 
Kanred, Westar, Clarkan, Fulcaster, Harvest Queen. Undesirable varieties 
include Red Chief, Chiefkan, Early Blackhull and Kawvale. Details of the 
crop survey appeared in last week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





Soft Wheat Millers Assn. Hears 


Herman Steen, Dinsmore Worthing 


ROANOKE, VA.— Approximately 
70 soft wheat millers, the largest 
turnout in several years, were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. June 1-2 
at the Roanoke Hotel here. Enthusi- 
asm was high at the two-day affair, 
as millers gathered to hear Herman 
Steen, secretary of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, discuss 
“The Year Ahead,” and Dinsmore 
Worthing, head of the feed section of 
the Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, give the latest develop- 
ments on the controls front. 

The meeting was called to order 
the morning of June 1 by M. A. Briggs, 
the Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., 
who recently was elected president 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. He gave a brief review of the 
Millers National Federation conven- 
tion held in Chicago recently. 

Mr. Steen touched on several mat- 
ters of current interest to millers, in- 





KEHR & SON—Roy F. Kehr, Kres- 
silk Products Co., Buffalo, is shown 
in the above picture with his father, 
J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, newly elected vice 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. The picture was taken 
during the recent annual meeting of 
the operatives’ association held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


cluding the diet studies made at the 
University of Nebraska, material 
shortages, the tight freight car sup- 
ply and minimum loading orders and 
controls, with special emphasis on 
millfeeds, wheat, flour and subsidies. 

Other activities at the two day 
meeting included a golf party and a 
complimentary dinner dance given by 
the allied trades for the industry. 
About i125 members and their wives 
attended the dinner. 


——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


5 Million Bushels 
of Wheat Offered 
for Domestic Sale 


WASHINGTON—Five million bush- 
els of wheat are available for do- 
mestic sale during June, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

This wheat is available only when 
premium wheat is required or where 
emergency situations exist, according 
to USDA. 

The wheat, basis in store, will be 
sold at the market price but not less 
than the applicable 1950 loan rate 
plus 34¢ bu. if received by truck or 
29¢ bu. if received by rail or barge. 
Minimum prices include: Kansas 
City, No. 1 HW, ex rail or barge, 
$2.55; Minneapolis, No. 1 DNS, ex 
rail or barge, $2.56; Chicago, No. 1 
RW, ex rail or barge, $2.60. 

No wheat will be for sale in the 
Portland, Ore., area until further 
notice, USDA said. 

Also available for domestic sale 
during June are 9 million bushels of 
oats, 20.4 million bushels of barley 
and 50 million bushels of corn. 

No grains are offered during June 
for export sale. 


——~SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May May June 
11 18 25 1 
Five mills ... 29,655 30,072 21,699 °14,994 
*Four mills. 
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Jess B. Smith 


COC. E. Skiver 


New Production Advancements 


to Feature Kansas Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—Leaders in Amer- 
ican milling, baking and wheat grow- 
ing will receive a first-hand dem- 
onstration of the results of the 
application of the newest scientific 
developments in the furtherance of 
wheat production at the annual Kan- 
sas City Field Day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. June 22. 

John T. McCarthy, chairman of 
the American Bakers’ Assn., and Dr. 
James A. McCain, president of Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, will be the principal speakers 
at the field day. Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., will preside, while the 
field demonstration will be in imme- 
diate charge of C. E. Skiver, field 
director of the association, C. T. Hall, 
county agent of Johnson County, and 
R. I. Throckmorton, dean and direc- 
tor of agriculture, Kansas State 
College. 


Accomplishments in wheat plant 
breeding and results of the applica- 
tion of atomic energy and spraying 
of nitrogen will be exhibited at the 
Kansas City Field Day. 

The gathering, which will start at 
2 p.m., will be held on the Paul Uhl- 
mann Farm in Johnson County, Kan- 
sas, just outside of Kansas City. 


To Honor M. Lee Marshall 

The program will include a brief 
memorial service to the late M. Lee 
Marshall, who was chairman of the 
Continental Baking Co. and the 
American Bakers Assn. and one of 
the ranking supporters of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. 

Mr. McCarthy is president and 
treasurer of the Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, and president of the 
Sandusky Baking Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. One of his major activities in 
baking at present is the furtherance 
of the campaign to increase con- 
sumption of bakery products, which 
means increased consumption of 
wheat and flour. Mr. McCarthy has 
attended a number of the annual 
Kansas City field days of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. 

Dr. McCain, who has been presi- 
dent of Kansas State College since 
July 1, 1950, received his doctor’s de- 
gree at Stanford University. Appre- 
ciative of the role of Kansas and the 


Southwest in wheat production and 
milling, he has undertaken to assist 
in strengthening the Department of 
Milling Industry of the coliege and 
also its work on wheat. He plans to 
review the activities of Kansas Stafe 
College in that field. 

The Wheat Field Day program will 
be open to all who are interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in wheat or agri- 
culture in general. 

The Uhlmann farm, where the 
demonstration and program will be 
staged, is southwest of Overland 
Park, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas 


City. It can be reached by driving 
on highway 69, south from Overland 
Park, crossing Indian Creek Bridge 
and turning to the right at the end 
of the bridge. The Uhlmann farm is 
a mile west of the bridge. Markers 
will be provided to help guide those 
going to the farm. Indoor facilities 
will be available if inclement wea- 
ther necessitates them. 

The speaking program will follow 
the demonstration in the wheat field 
plots. The day’s events will close 
with a barbecue, with the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. as host. 





Effects of Controls on Business 
Topic at Retail Feed Convention 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


MILWAUKEE — Government con- 
trols and their effect on current and 
future operations of the feed indus- 
try occupied the stage at the 26th 
annual convention of the Central Re- 
tail Feed Assn. and the national feed 
industry show in the Milwaukee au- 
ditorium June 4-6. 

A record-breaking registration of 
feed and allied industry men totaling 
well over 2,500 heard Sen. Kenneth 
S. Wherry, (R., Neb.) blast what he 
termed “poorly thought-out efforts 
of the government thinkers to con- 
trol inflation through price controls 
and the roll-back of beef prices.” 

“To me the very word roll-back, 
when applied to a commodity such 
as meat, presents a picture of some 
starry-eyed New Dealer trying to 
put a tiny, fluffy chick back into the 
shell from which it had sprung,” Sen. 
Wherry said. 

“To take one widely-consumed 
commodity such as meat out of the 
complex web of the national econ- 
omy into which it is tightly woven 
and treat the meat industry as 
though it were a guinea pig, com- 
pounds the economic monstrosity. 

“These OPS directors told the 
American people that the control 
order on live cattle was imposed to 
put a brake on mounting prices of 


beef which would result in lower 
prices to the consumers and con- 
tinue to maintain high livestock pro- 
duction. That these objectives will 
be accomplished is vigorously chal- 
lenged by the cattle industry. 

“The cost of producing livestock 
is as variable as the winds, storms 
and drouth. If the cattle feeders’ 
price is to be controlled and the 
items that go into the production of 
beef are uncontrolled, it is impossible 
for the cattle feeder to tell whether 
he can produce beef profitably. The 
only way in the world to get cheaper 
meat is to have greater production 
to meet the demand. Any order or 
regulation that is written which de- 
creases production will inevitably re- 
sult in higher prices to the consumer. 
Already there has been a substantial 
loss in tonnage because many cattle 
have gone to market two or three 
months ahead of schedule. 


Predicts Meat Shortage 

“If the roll-back sequence is fol- 
lowed as now announced, the house- 
wife may find herself, not with the 
anticipated 9 or 10¢ savings per pound 
on the beef she would like to buy, 
but with a.ration book in her hands 
out of which she will get less beef 
in quantity and quality,” the senator 
declared. 

Earl C. Corey, chief Grain, Feed 
and Agricultural Chemical branch, 
OPS, Washington, who preceded Sen. 
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Wherry, outlined in general the ad- 
ministration of the OPS laws. 

“I am not going to bore you with 
an economic thesis on why we should 
have price control,” he said. “That 
is not my job. Congress decides 
whether or not we have price con- 
trol. As far as our shop is concerned, 
Michael DiSalle is the head man, and 
after four months, I will say this 
for him: He has courage. He put a 
ceiling on cotton and meat in spite of 
all the criticism and I think that up 
to now he is ahead on points. If par- 
ity is a fair yardstick, certainly the 
cotton and meat ceilings are fair and 
equitable. 

Industry Men Staff OPS 

Mr. Corey, who has been compli- 
mented by numerous branches of in- 
dustry for his understanding and 
cooperation on industrial problems, 
explained that each branch of the 
OPS is headed by a man from in- 
dustry. “I must say that every man 
in our shop is trying to be fair with 
the public, whose interests the law 
requires us to protect, but at the 
same time be fair with industry. 
Most of us do not like controls. We 
want to see them ended as soon as 
possible and, selfishly, I want to go 
back home to Oregon,” he said. 

Business sessions were confined to 
the forenoons in order that everyone 
in attendance might visit the feed 
industry exhibits which occupied the 
complete ground floor of the adjoin- 
ing arena. This was the second feed 
industry show held in connection 
with the retail feed association. The 
list of exhibitors, totalling 108, was 
50 percent larger than the first show 
held in 1949, 

Speakers to appear on the second 
and third days of the convention will 
include E. H. Fallon, manager, Co- 
operative G.L.F. Farm Service Stores, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Dean R. K. Froker, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president, Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington; Dr. G. A. Bohstedt, chairman, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Wisconsin; J. E. Hunt- 
er, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, and 
Walter C. Berger, president, Ameri- 
can Feed Mfrs. Assn., Chicago. 

Entertainment included a dance in 
honor of past presidents of the CRFA 
in the Schroeder Hotel June 4 and the 


annual banquet June 5. 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
HONORS MANUFACTURERS 


KANSAS CITY — Formula feed 
manufacturers of the Kansas City 
market were specially honored at a 
meeting of the Kansas City Feed 
Club, May 31, when tribute was paid 
by club members to the great expan- 
sion of the industry in this center, 
which is ranked second in total for- 
mula feed output. In addition to rep- 
resentatives from all the local firms, 
some of the early day manufacturers, 
now retired from business, were pres- 
ent and made brief talks. 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was C. E. Converse, advertising 
manager at Kansas City for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., who talked on the 
romance of the Sears catalogue, of 
which there are now some 10 million 
copies printed each year at a cost of 
$1.50 each. Mr. Converse discussed 
some of the principles of advertising 
followed in presenting items featured 
in the book, which devotes about two- 
thirds of its space to pictures. Ilus- 
trations must show all of the fine 
points of the merchandise, he pointed 
out. 
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NPA Hears Plea 
of Machine Makers 
for Needed Steel 


WASHINGTON—Manufacturers of 
grain processing machinery were told 
that the National Production Author- 
ity would give “every consideration” 
to their problem of obtaining needed 
steel for the production of machinery. 

Members of the Grain Processing 
Industry Advisory Committee pointed 
out that, with the proposed expan- 
sion of agricultural acreage, demands 
for their products will grow, and re- 
quested NPA to give serious consider- 
ation to declaring the industry essen- 
tial for the defense effort. 

The committee was asked by NPA 
authorities to explore ways and means 
of substitution, standardization and 
simplification as one method of con- 
serving critical materials. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the meeting included H. K. 
Swan, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; C. N. Hultberg, California 
Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
J. E. Spence, Corn States Metal Fab- 
ricators, Des Moines, Iowa; J. H 
Brady, Daffin Mfg. Co,, Lancaster, 
Pa.; J. T. Schenck, Engelberg Huller 
Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; R. F. Merwin, 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; E. C 
Schroeder, Great Western Mfg. Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas; A. C. Barbeau, 
Jr., S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, 
N.Y.; G. F. Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago; H. M. Shanzer, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Lloyd Jaffe, Sid- 
ney Grain Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; 
H. M. Soars, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa.; and F. E. Wood, 
Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF L 


VISIBLE SUPPLY DOWN 
WINNIPEG While substantially 
higher than the 111,900,000 bu. shown 
a year Canada’s wheat visible 
supply of 170,300,000 bu. for the 
week ended May 24, was down rough- 
ly 1,100,000 bu. from the week pre- 


re—— 


ago, 





Earl E. Branson 


PROMOTED—Eari E. Branson has 
been appointed vice president in 
charge of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. formula feed division, with 
headquarters at Kansas City. The 
promotion was announced recently by 
Ellis D. English, president of the com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 
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vious and the bulk of it was still 
located in Western Canada. Stocks 
at the Canadian Lakehead ports to- 
talled roughly 23,250,000 bu. and al- 
most 4,900,000 bu. were located at 
Pacific coast ports. Between these 
two points, almost 97,000,000 bu. 
were in store in country elevators, 
mill elevators and terminals in West- 
ern Canada. Eastern elevators held 
close to 21,500,000 bu., and United 
States ports nearly 3,000,000 bu. The 
remainder was in transit by lake 
and rail. 
———BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BAKERS PLAN OUTING 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.—The Po- 
tomac States Bakers Assn. will join 
with the Bakers Club of Baltimore 
in an annual outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, June 24-27. This is an out- 
standing event in bakery and al- 
lied trades channels in the East and 
the usual exciting time is anticipated. 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, is the secretary of the 
association. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Merger of Nutrena, 
Royal-Stafolife 
Mills Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans to merge 
two of the country’s large feed con- 
cerns were announced last week by 
the managements of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., of Minneapolis and Royal Feed 
& Milling Co. of Memphis. 

R. E. Whitworth, president of Nu- 
trena, and W. R. Smith-Vaniz, presi- 
dent of Royal, said that papers have 
been signed leading to a merger of 
the two cOmpanies. The combined or- 
ganizations will be operated as Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. 

Royal, manufacturer of Stafolife 
feeds for livestock and poultry, with 
headquarters at Memphis, employs 
approximately 300 persons at the 
present time. Starting in business 40 
years ago, the firm now serves 10 
southeastern states from its plant 
at Meridian, Miss., and a new “push- 
button” plant at Memphis. 

Nutrena, headquartering at Minne- 
apolis, operates eight plants serving 
15 states in the Upper Midwest and 
the Southwest with Nutrena feeds. 

General headquarters for the com- 
bined companies will be in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Whitworth will serve as 
president. 

Prior to the merger Nutrena was a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Cargill, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, which still re- 
tains majority stock holdings. 

———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CRETE MILLS ANNOUNCES 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


CRETE, NEB.—Ben L. Johnson, 
president of Crete (Neb.) Mills, Inc., 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: 

Al Ott, who has been in, charge of 
traffic and grain departments, has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. 

Clarence O’Brien, who has been as- 
sistant to Mr. Ott, has succeeded him 
as manager of the traffic and grain 
departments. 

Norris Nedela, formerly in the 
poultry service department of the 
mill, has been appointed assistant to 
Mr. O’Brien in the traffic and grain 
departments. 

Glenn Jelinek has resigned as dis- 
trict sales manager. Mr. Jelenik has 
been associated with the Crete mill 
for 24 years. 


E. T. Cashman 


P. L. Kimble 


NAMED TO A-D-M POST—E. T. Cashman has been nammed manager of the 


mixed feed division of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 


Mankato, Minn., . 


succeeding P. L. Kimbie, who is retiring, A native of Minnesota, Mr. Cash- 
man has been active in the feed business since 1928 and has been associated 
with A-D-M since 1945, when Mankato Mills was organized. He was named 
assistant manager of the mixed feed division in July, 1950. Mr. Kimble, a 
well known figure in the livestock and poultry feed industry, pioneered in 
developing and promoting the feeding of concentrates for balancing farm 
grown grains. Active in the grain field for 42 years, he was a member of 
the board of directors of the Hubbard Milling Co. and executive vice presi- 
dent until his resignation in 1945. He became manager of the Archer feed 
division last year. He has been a director of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and has served as vice president of the Northwest Feed Manufac- 


turers Assn. 





Industry Drive for $200,000 
Feed School Fund in Progress 


One of the major projects in the 
history of the feed industry—the es- 
tablishment of a permanent School of 
Feed Technology—is underway, with 
a campaign in progress to raise $200,- 
000 from the industry for the institu- 
tion. 

Industry leaders point out the ur- 
gent need for such a school as a reser- 
voir of trained personnel, as a spur 
to research and as a booster of in- 
dustry prestige and standing. 

Trained Manpower 

The feed industry is outgrowing 
its trained manpower, particularly on 
the production side of the business. 
That is the fundamental] reason why 
a group of forward-looking feed man- 
ufacturers organized the committee 
to promote the creation of the school. 

The best estimates available indi- 
cate that in 1941—10 years ago—the 
industry was producing about 12 mil- 
lion tons of formula feeds a year, 
while today that volume amounts to 
around 30 million tons. Such a large 
and rapid expansion was bound to 
strain the industry’s resources of 
trained production personnel. 

The program to start such a 
school at Kansas State College de- 
pends on cooperation and help from 
the industry. Kansas State College, 
of course, would open the feed school 
equally to students from all parts 
of the nation. The help needed from 
the industry is solely for the con- 
struction of a feed mill at the school. 
The college will provide the rest. 

In addition to assisting the feed in- 
dustry in its acute need for properly 
trained production men, the feed 
technology school could serve other 
purposes, too: 

1. It would give the industry a 
better standing in the eyes of young 


men choosing a career and would 
tend to attract the more ambitious 
and eager types of students. 

2. It would offer an opportunity 
for feed millers and others interested 
in this industry to send their sons, 
friends or very promising employees 
to learn the technical side of milling. 

3. It would provide the proper fa- 
cilities for some much needed re- 
search on many of the machinery and 
engineering problems that are puz- 
zling the industry and to which few, 
if any feed manufacturers can devote 
their own time and effort. 


——SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USE OF ALUMINUM FOIL 
BY BAKERS RESTRICTED 


WASHINGTON—The use of alu- 
minum foil by the baking industry 
has been restricted with the issuance 
of National Production Administra- 
tion order M-67 effective June 1, 1951. 

Concerning bakery goods, cooked 
bakery products are restricted to 65% 
of the base period use of 0.005 in. 
foil on a monthly basis of the base 
period of the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1950. In computing this percent- 
age rate, use of aluminum foil under 
“DO” rate orders and aluminum cap 
liners 2nd other closures is excluded 
from the base period use. 

Uncooked bakery products are per- 
mitted a 90% of their base period use. 
This difference between cooked and 
uncooked bakery product use empha- 
sizes the reasons behind this particu- 
lar order; the use of foil is being 
restricted on the basis of the relative 
need for protective packaging rather 
than essentiality of the product. Items 
with shorter life require relatively 
smaller amounts of aluminum foil. 
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Flour sales were generally light 
last week. Buying interest was lack- 
ing, and business dropped off as the 
Memorial Day holiday added to the 
dullness. Some chains bought moder- 
ate-size lots of southwesterns, and 
there was some price-date-of-ship- 
ment business. Most buyers showed 
little interest in booking further 
ahead, and the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing was limited. Family flour as well 
as bakery flour business was slow. 
Shipping directions were fair. Ex- 
port business remained dull pending 
the opening of subsidized sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 


S. W. SALES AVERAGE 
SHOWS SHARP DROP 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
15% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 143% the preceding week and 
47% a year ago. Buying interest 
dried up considerably, and business 
was generally very quiet. The only 
orders were a few moderate-size lots 
for chains filling in for the remainder 
of the crop year. Also, there were 
some oprice-date-of-shipment sales. 
Family flour business also was slow, 
with only occasional small lots being 
sold. Export activity remained dull. 
Mill operations were considered as 
good as could be expected for the 
year-end. Directions were only fair. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLS’ 
BUSINESS DECREASES 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 16% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 68% the pre- 
vious week and 37.5% a year ago. 
Buyine interest was generally light. 
and the limited sales were confined 
largely to small lots. Bakers. while 
watching crop and other develop- 
ments, refrained from adding to their 
forward contracts, and sales for 
nearbv shipment were slow. Some 
vrice-date-of-shipment business was 
revorted. Shinning directions were 
fair. Production at Minneapolis de- 


creased to 73% of capacity. Prices 


showed a decline early this week. 


RUSINFSS OUIET 
IN EASTERN MARKETS 


Business was very quiet at New 
York. Except for an occasional car 
brokers reported no sales. Manv buvy- 
ers have adeauate balances on the 
books. and small lots for immediate 
and nearbv shipment represented the 
onlv turnover. 

Tradine was slow in the Buffal 
area. with activitv limited mostlv to 
replacement huvine. Some inauiries 
for nearbv shipments were made, but 
little developed. 

Rusiness remained auiet at Phila- 
Adelphia. with the Memorial Dav holi- 
dav addine to the dullness. Bakers 
and inbhers who did not take vart in 
recent huvine continued to take only 
moderate amounts. 

Onlv moderate sales were reported 
at Pittsburgh. Interest in new crop 


in the nrincinal flour market« in the 
U.S. will be found on page 76. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUYING SLOW; MARKED 
DECREASES SHOWN IN SALES 


Buying Interest Reported Very Light—Activity Generally 
Declines—Bakers Hold Off While Watching 
Crop, Other Developments 


flour was limited to the obtaining of 
quotations. 

Business continued dull at Boston. 
Most sales were limited to small lots 
for the maintenance of inventories. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SALES LIGHT 


Another dull week for sales was 
reported at Chicago. Holiday dull- 
ness added to the slow sales. Family 
flour sales were slower than in pre- 
vious weeks. 

Soft wheat flour mills also re- 
ported a slow week, with sales of 25 
to 30% of capacity. Most sales were 
of cracker flour, and these were 
mainly for replacements. Operations 
were light. 

Sales at St. Louis were reported 
light. Buyers apparently will con- 
tinue to purchase only small amounts 
until the new crop, it was felt. Else- 
where in the area, there was little 
interest in purchasing other than for 
June requirements. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
REPORTED LIGHT 


A lack of inquiries and slow sales 
were noted in the South. Buyers at 
New Orleans showed only moderate 
interest. Most sales were for prompt 
and June shipment, particularly in 
hard winters. Northern springs sold 
in small volume. Sales of soft win- 
ters from Illinois and Missouri were 
limited. A _ slight improvement in 
cake flour sales was reported. Ship- 
ping directions were good. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ACTIVITY LIMITED 

New business was generally quiet 
in the Pacific Northwest. Sales at 
Portland were on a _ very limited 
scale as buyers awaited new crop 
offerings. Export business is virtu- 


ally at a standstill until subsidies un- 
der the IWA are announced. 


CANADIAN SALES TO 
WEST INDIES NOTED 


The British West Indies continued 
as the main point of interest for the 
eastern Canadian flour trade. The 
latest reported business was with Ja- 
maica. British Guiana entered the 
market again to finish up the bal- 
ance of its IWA quota. But out- 
side of these deals, overseas interest 
was showing a decline. 

Western Canadian mills continued 
to operate close to capacity on ex- 
port and domestic business. 

At Vancouver, reports from the 
Philippines indicated that individual 
importers there might be placing a 
fair volume of orders for June and 
July. This would be followed in the 
new crop year by the usual sales 
under the IWA. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
258,530 sacks less in the week end- 
ing June 1 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 2,799,990 sacks compared 
with 3,058,520 in the previous week 
and 2,814,757 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,800,408 and three 
years ago 3,293,366 sacks. There were 
decreases in all sections of. the coun- 
try: Northwest, 65,000 sacks; South- 
west, 130,000; Buffalo, 4,000; Central 
and Southeast, 16,000 and North Pa- 
cific Coast, 44,000. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. MARIE ADAMS NAMED 
VICE PRESIDENT OF FIRM 


FT. WORTH—Mrs. Marie Sanchez 
Adams has been promoted to the po- 
sition of vice president in charge of 
export sales for Universal Mills, Ft. 
Worth, Gaylord J. Stone, president of 
the milling company, has announced. 
Mrs. Adams has been in charge of the 
export business of the milling com- 
pany for several years and is well 
known in flour export circles. 





Semolina Sales Remain Slow 
After Recent Heavy Buying 


Sales of semolina were generally 
slow last week. Manufacturers of 
acaroni and noodle products were 
working on backlogs, and new busi- 
ness was quiet. 
Meanwhile, macaroni and noodle 
business was reported holding up 
fairly well. and supplies were said 
to be ample to meet demand. 
Semolina buvers continued to watch 
the general price level and crop re- 
ports, but they refrained from mak- 
ing new bookings following some 
fairly large buying early the previous 
eek. ' 
“Semolina quotations early this 
week were about unchanged from 
ast week. On June 4. standard semn- 
lina was quoted at $580@590 sack 
bulk, Minneapolis 
Premiums on fancy milling qualitv 
durum earlv this week were at 10¢ 
lover the July future at Minneapolis 
the same as a week earlier. Premiums 
se to 12¢ for a time last week but 
ropped back to 10¢. 
Recent rains improved the durum 
heat crop outlook, and prosnects 


generally were favorable. In a re- 
port last week, the Amber Milling 
Division of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. had noted that rains 
were needed since only fair progress 
had been made because of the lack of 
rains. Wild oats continued to be a 
problem in some sections. 

Semolina production last week av- 
eraged 70% of capacity, down from 
88% the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 2, were as follows: 
Faney 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.45% @2.47\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.32% @2.44% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2 % @2.39% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.26% @2 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.21% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum produc 


42% 
@2.37% 


ts output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 169,500 118,698 70 
186,500 *163,981 88 
ago 12 213,000 123,712 58 


May 27-June 1 
Previous week 11 
Year 


Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1950-June 1, 1951 9,135,847 

July 1, 1949-June 2, 1950 . 8,662,919 
*Revised 


June 5, 1951 


IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 
IN MILLFEED DEMAND 


Sales Gain Follows Slump in Business; 
Activity Seasonally 
Slow 


Millfeed demand improved over the 
past week end after slow sales last 
week at many points. Prices showed 
an increase from last week’s low 
point. Business was seasonally slow 
last week, with many buyers operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Ideal weather, healthy markets for 
farm products and huge poultry and 
livestock numbers on farms are ac- 
counting for a heavy formula feed 
business in the Southwest as summer 
approaches. Rapid development of 
spring pigs, chicks and turkeys was 
causing an increase in growing feed 
sales, and late purchases of chicks 
and poults created a good overlap of 
starter feed business. Thus most mills 
in the area reported an improve- 
ment in feed sales last week. 

Almost without exception manufac- 
turers of feed indicated a very good 
backlog of orders to fill. A few 
reported some slackening of sales 
over the Memorial Day holiday, but 
the lull was expected to be only tem- 
porary. Production in the Southwest 
was at capacity, necessitating a con- 
tinuation of mill operations through 
Memorial Day and into the week end 
including some Saturday and Sunday 
schedules. 

Broiler feed sales continued very 
active, and chick starter and grow- 
er business for farm flock replace- 
ments was heavy. The starter sales 
volume was over the season’s hump, 
but many mills expected a good busi- 
ness in this type of feed for another 
two weeks or longer. Turkey feed 
sales were expanding in this area, 
and turkey grower business was on 
the increase. Hog feed demand was 
good, and growth of new pigs en- 
larged hog feed consumption of light- 
er protein types. Dairy feed sales 
were fair to good. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest tapered off further last 
week, although volume held up fairly 
well. Most new sales are being made 
on a nearby basis as dealers are wary 
of the easier price trend in ingre- 
dients and tend to avoid forward 
commitments. 

Most manufacturers indicated they 
had smaller backlogs of orders with 
which to plan this week’s operations, 
although production held up to the 
recent volume this week. 

Trade during May apparently 
equaled or surpassed May business 
a year ago, which is generally con- 
sidered a good showing since business 
then hit a large volume. 

Hog concentrate sales nudged up 
last week for most concerns, par- 
ticularly for those working on feed- 
er financing contracts. Turkey feed 
demand remains good, while chick 
starting mashes are still moving at 
peak volume. Layer mashes also are 
holding their own. Dairy feed sales 
remain in a slump. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 41,395 tons 
last week. according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,962 tons 
in the week previous and 42,059 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 2,336,879 tons as com- 
pared with 2,344,571 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Improved Crop Prospects, 
Carryover Stabilize Market 


Steady Declines Registered Earlier in May Halted; 
1951 Crop Now Estimated in Excess of 1 Billion Bu., 
With Improvement in Crop Prospects Late in Month 


Grain markets took on a firm tone 
during the last week of May follow- 
ing a steady decline in prices for 
most grains during the month. 
Wheat advanced 2¢ to 3¢ a bushel 
during the week but at the close 
prices of winter wheat were still 
about 7¢ a bushel lower than at the 
beginning of the month. 

Spring wheat prices were down 1¢ 
to 2¢. The corn market, registering 
advances of from 5¢ to 6¢ during 
the week, lacked 4¢ to 5¢ of offset- 
ting the decline earlier in the month. 

Large stocks of old-crop wheat to 
be on hand at the start of the new 
crop year, in addition to prospects of 
an average crop, joined to act as a 
Stabilizing influence on the market. 

Favorable action on legislation 
providing for shipment of wheat to 
India was also a strengthening in- 
fluence. 

Rumors of peace talks came from 
British sources during the week but 
no aggressive selling developed be- 
cause traders have become hardened 
to rumors of this nature and avoided 
new commitments with conditions so 
unsettled. 

It has been generally recognized 
that moisture during May has added 
millions of bushels of winter wheat 
to the potential yields. Crop fore- 
casters now estimate a winter wheat 
crop of approximately 700 million 
bushels and 319 million bushels of 
spring wheat which gives a total es- 
timated production of slightly more 
than 1 billion bushels. This would be 
the eighth consecutive crop in ex- 
cess of the billion-bushel mark. 

The winter wheat harvest is under 
way in Texas at the close of the 
week and the crop is heading well 
in Kansas. A few cars of new crop 
wheat have been received in Okla- 
homa points. East of the Great 
Plains winter wheat is generally in 
good condition and spring wheat 
seeding has been practically com- 
pleted and the condition of the crop 
is good except in dry areas of east- 
ern Montana, northern Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

Wheat receipts in the Northwest 
were considerably smaller for the 
holiday-shortened week with 1,677 
ears received at Minneapolis and 
1,705 cars at Duluth. The moderate 
receipts, however, were sufficient to 
take care of the demand which was 
not aggressive. 

Many of the buyers, handlers and 
mills were practically out of the mar- 
ket or only had occasional need for 
special lots. Premiums averaged 
about unchanged during the week 
with some easiness noted in the 
higher protein brackets. At the close 
of the week ordinary No. 1 dark 
Northern Spring was quoted at the 
Minneapolis July price of 3¢ over; 
12% protein was quoted 1 to 3¢ over 
July, 13% protein 3 to 5¢ over, 14% 
protein 6 to 8¢ over, 15% protein 
17 to 20¢ over and 16% protein 31 
to 35¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.98% and durum 11.41%. 

Durum premiums edged slightly 
higher on top quality lots but, gen- 
erally speaking, the market had a 
slow tone. Commercial stocks at ter- 
minals as well as merchant mill 


stocks are reported as fairly large 
so that no class of buyers is espe- 


cially in need of supplies at this 
time. At the close of the week No. 
1 and No. 2 hard amber durum of 
fancy milling quality was quoted 8 
to 12¢ over July, No. 1 and 2 amber 
durum of choice milling quality 5¢ 
under to 7¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum of 
medium milling quality 11¢ under to 
5¢ over, No. 1 red durum nominally 
20¢ to 17¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring 
wheat values at Minneapolis June 2: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ......... $2.37% @2.40% 
28.00G PVOteS sic ccvedsecce 2.38% @2.40\% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.39% @2.41% 
R6.DOG TERME cécccccasdend 2.42% @2.44\% 
16.00% Protetm ...scosescors 2.53% @2.56% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.66% @2.70% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 1¢ to 


2¢ each lb. lower. 
Damage—1l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 


Wheat prices at Kansas City held 
to fairly firm ground through most of 
last wevk. Premiums were unchanged 
to %¢ lower and the basic July fu- 
ture picked up strength until June 4 
when liquidation in the pit dropped 
the market down about 2%¢. 

Development of the winter wheat 
crop has been rapid in recent weeks 
and new cars have entered the Ft. 
Worth and Enid markets. 

Any sharp crop-year-end depres- 
sion in prices is being held in check, 
though, by the world situation, a 
wheat loan rate probably higher, and a 
shorter crop than a year ago. 

The July future opened last week 
at $2.34%, dipped to a low of $2.31%, 
and closed at $2.31% on June 4. Pre- 
miums for ordinary No. 1 Dark and 
Hard winter wheat were 1% @2¢ over 
July, 12% protein 2@2%¢ over, 13% 
protein 3@4¢ over and 14% protein 
4% @6¢ over. 

Receipts at Kansas City totaled 739 
cars, compared with 682 cars in the 
preceding week and 271 cars a year 
ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 2, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.35% @2.45% 
No, 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.34% @2.45 
No. 3 Dark and Hard. 2.32% @2.44 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.30% @2.42 
No. 2 Reb cscocccece 2.37 @2.41 
No. 2 Red ....+.-.+ 2.36 @2.40% 
We. BRS 26.0600 at agra 2.34 @2.39% 
Me. 4 ROD cccwccscccndesssds 2.32 @2.37% 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was selling at $256%@2.57% at Ft. 
Worth June 4 delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for pro- 
tein. New crop movement in Texas 
is starting with mill demand strong 
for the new wheat. Truckers and seed 
buyers are taking the first offerings 
of the new crop at over track values, 
however. 


Quiet in Pacific Northwest 


Wheat remained stationary in the 
Pacific Northwest last week with 
bids on ordinary soft white at $2.26 
bu. Very little trading is taking 
place as exporters and millers have 
no place to go. Any bid over the 
$2.26 level brings out ample supplies. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is out 
of the market. Exporters are busy 
taking care of their May-June ex- 
ports previously made. More interest 
is being shown in new crop wheat 
with some sales reported at $2.25 
bu., basis track, Portland. There is 
not much moving, but enough to es- 
tablish that as the early season price. 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














May 27- May 28- May 29- May 30- 
June 1, *Previous June 2, June 3, June 4 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
cece cp in, OE TT eee 598,844 663,460 533,524 563,486 687,190 
BOUCR WE nce seccccncccoseccess 1,057,513 1,187,630 1,093,205 1,083,758 1,363,435 
Bullale 2200s ececeseces 415,213 418,969 499,385 455,946 496,706 
Central and Southeast 484,383 500,031 77,657 471,641 485,521 
North Pacific Coast .... 244,037 288,430 210,986 225,577 260,614 
DOOM  cecescccsverssncisces 2,799,990 3,058,520 2,814,757 2,800,408 3,293,366 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 76 °* 73 70 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
oo of any operated in 5-day week— ——July 1 to—. 
y 27- y 28- May 29- May 30- 
pty , Previous pA 2, June 3, June 4, Junel, June 2 
1961 week 1950 1949 1948 1961 1950 
Northwest ...... 72 79 61 65 79 34,286,870 33,174,920 
Southwest ... 78 87 80 77 104 61,385,649 58,425,782 
Buffalo ......... 90 91 99 91 99 22,399,605 25,198,987 
Central and 8S. E. 72 74 7 72 76 25,341,777 265,018,302 
No. Pacific Coast 67 79 65 70 82 14,176,601 11,681,447 
Totals .wsceve 7 83 77 76 91 157,590,502 153,499,438 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kaosas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
May 27-June 1 .. 340,600 260,581 77 May 27-June 1.. 282,500 205,707 13 
Previous week .. 340,600 280,199 82 Previous week 282,500 *241,676 86 
SOR GOO edeners 340,600 254,804 74 Year ago -. 317,800 208,676 66 
Two years ago .. 340,600 275,715 80 Two years ago 315,800 208,900 66 
Five-year @V@rage ....,---s.ese00% 77 Five-year average ...........+.++: 75 
BuO GUD ocak. concen desdcs 78 TOR-VORE GVGTOES 6c ccccisccetsise 70 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 


5-day week Fiour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 1. .1,019,250 796,932 78 
Previous week . .1,019,250 907,431 89 
Year ago ....... 1,016,750 838,401 82 
Two years ago. .1,017,000 $08,043 7 
Five-year @verage ........-..s055- 79 
TOMN-YOAr AQVETABO .......cccscceccs 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 1 .. 671,400 484,383 72 
Previous week .. 671,400 500,031 74 
TOO? AGS .csbacs 650,095 477,567 73 
Two years ago .. 650,805 471,641 7 
Five-year QGV@TEBO «2... .cesesesees 71 
Ten-year AVeTAZE ..... 2.66 cececues 70 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tiv'ty 
May 27-June 1 .. 459,560 415,213 9 
Previous week .. 459,500 *418,969 91 
Year ago ....... 505,000 499,385 es 
Two years ago .. 503,500 455,946 91 
Five-ye@r GVOTABO .....6csccccscce 91 
TeW-YORE QVOTERS 6 orvccerscvvceses 90 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 





Principal interior mills in Minnesota, iIn- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

6-day week Fleur % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 27-June 1 56 § 393,137 7 
Previous week .. 55 *421,784 76 
Year ago ....... 324,848 59 
Two years ago . 354,586 64 
Five-year average pancnass-enrenreas 60 
TeOM-YOOF GVOTAGS 2.26. ccsaccreses 65 

*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milis on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 27-June 1 .. 230,000 162,268 71 
Previous week .. 230,000 *176,203 77 
Year ago ....... 202,500 130,807 65 
Two years ago .. 202,500 149,143 74 
Five-year average . joes 86 
Ten-year average . 84 


*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 27-June 1 .. 133,000 81,769 61 
Previous week .. 133,000 112,227 84 
Year ago ....... 122,000 84,143 69 
Two years ago .. 122,000 76,434 63 
Five-year average ... . « 80 
Ten-year average .........020se00% 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Producti ‘Nifeed 





in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


of 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


—— City and Bt. Joseph; 





(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N. ¢. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-—Southwest*——. -——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—, 


Combined **-~ 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Production to date 


production to - cert -* to date production to date 
11,821 656,443 59 437 


May 27-June 1. 21,415 1,242,790 646 41,395 2,336,879 
Previous week .%$24,060 212,770 Py ins 244,962 

Two weeks ago. 23,893 12,312 7,561 43,766 

2060 .vxnd owidigowe 22,137 1,183,119 10,27 654,804 9.647 606,648 42,059 2,344,571 
BOOB. Bic cvasness 21, 946 1,369,542 11,426 679,354 8,77 495,838 42,145 2,544,734 
2948 casvccccese B 27,610 1,460,550 13,621 805,349 10,840 481,963 $1,108 2,747,862 
, Beeoperere pow 26,358 1,369,151 17,068 $41,636 6,872 476,954 53,206 2,687,740 
Five-yr. average 23,693 1,305,030 12,842 727,517 8,858 479,810 45,393 2,612,357 


*Principal mills. **84%@ of total capacity 


tAll mills. tRevised 





Some worry has been expressed 
over the heavy frosts toward the 
close of the week. It was too early 
to determine whether the crop has 
been damaged. 

———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
2.4 MILLION BUSHELS 
WHEAT, FLOUR SOLD 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
exporters reported almost 2,400,000 
bu. of wheat worked to overseas des- 
tinations last week. The total in- 
cluded almost 600,000 bu. in the form 
of flour, of which 375,000 bu. were 
listed as Class 2 sales, and the re- 
mainder went to IWA countries. 

Class 2 wheat sales were restricted 





to a minor amount for Belgium. The 
remainder went to International 
Wheat Agreement signatories, with 
the U.K. taking 1,300,000 bu., Italy 
360,000 and Norway 200,000 bu. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COTTON GOODS INDEX 24.78 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 24.78, com- 
pared with 17.10 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 52.93 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
oe on USA import ceiling price, 
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of Rail Rate Ruling Before OPS 


WASHINGTON — Formal appear- 
ance of a transportation committee 
from grain, milling and oilseed proc- 
essors to protest orally the freight 
rate increase absorption requirement 
of the Office of Price Stabilization 
will be made here June 7. In addi- 
tion to the original committee under 
the chairmanship of Walter C. Ber- 
ger, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., two additional 
representatives of the corn processing 
industries, Carl Minden of Decatur 
and Saul Segal, will appear. 

According to Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, the oral presentation will fol- 
low the lines previously set forth in 
the original petition for relief except 
that oral testimony will point up the 
broad terms of the written brief. 

There is a feeling in trade quar- 
ters that OPS officials do not wish 
to come to grips with this contro- 
versial subject at this time. One pos- 
sibility of the outcome of this week’s 
session is that OPS may informally 
recognize the position of the indus- 
tries involved. That agency may then 
suggest that since the actual freight 
rate increase absorption now imposed 
is relatively small, that a formal de- 
cision be deferred until such time 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion acts on the pending 15% freight 
rate boost being asked by the car- 
riers. 

The formal hearing before OPS 
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Committee to Plead for Reversal 


comes as a result of a petition pre- 
sented that agency by several mill- 
ing, grain and feed groups. In the 
petition, the industry representatives 
asked for relief from the OPS in- 
terpretation that requires most in- 
creases in freight rates to be ab- 
sorbed by the seller instead of being 
added to ceiling prices. A complete 
story of the presentation of the peti- 
tion appears on page 10 of the May 
29 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
Text of the petition appears on page 
18 of that same issue. 


Clear Cut Victory Unlikely 

Responsible OPS officials say that 
under present OPS policy it is un- 
likely that the industry committee 
will gain a clear cut victory. One of 
the major items of OPS policy is to 
require absorption of increases of all 
kinds where they can be imposed 
without marked damage to a com- 
pany or an industry. 

In the case of commodity or prod- 
uct movements which have been on 
an historical freight cost basis, as in 
grains, it is possible that OPS will 
relax its freight rate increase ab- 
sorption order. However in the case 
of feeds it is improbable that the 
agency will relax the present rule, 
an official said. 

Another factor which will govern 
any relaxation of the freight in- 
crease ruling will be the financial im- 
pact of this requirement on the in- 
dustry. Before OPS will relax in the 





Bemis Announces Changes in 
Managerial, Sales Positions 


ST. LOUIS—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, this week announced 


several appointments to 
positions in the company. 

F. V. Deadrick was appointed to 
the newly created post of eastern di- 
rector of sales. 

G. M. Robb was named his suc- 
cessor aS manager of the Houston 
plant of the company. 

R. V. Scott was appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the 
company. 

The post of eastern director of 
sales was created to coordinate sales 
and services to Bemis customers lo- 
cated on the eastern seaboard. Mr. 
Deadrick will maintain offices in 
New York. He was formerly manager 
of the textile bag and multiwall pa- 
per bag manufacturing plants owned 
by the Bemis company at Houston. 
He joined the company in 1918 in St. 
Louis as a city salesman, and was 
made office manager of the bag 
manufacturing plant there in 1925 
and two years later went to Houston. 

Mr. Robb, named manager of the 
Bemis textile and multiwall paper 
bag plant at Houston, joined Bemis 
in 1917 in Houston as a clerk. He 
has remained there since that time, 
having served as chief clerk, office 
manager, salesman and then sales 
manager until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

The successor to Mr. Robb as 
sales manager of the Houston sales 
division is C. J. Hurster, who joined 
Bemis in 1942 as a salesman in the 
Houston territory. 

L. W. Chenault has been appointed 
as assistant to Mr. Robb in manag- 


important 





F. V. Deadrick 


ing Bemis’ two Houston plants. 

Mr. Scott goes to Chicago from 
the company’s branch in Buffalo, 
New York, He succeeds the late Har- 
vey W. Clements, who died April 11. 
Mr. Scott joined Bemis as a salesman 
in 1931 at Kansas City and he was 
later a member of the sales force of 
the company’s Omaha sales division. 
From 1937 to 1940 he represented the 
company in Oklahoma and managed 
a sales office in Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Scott joined the Navy in 1942 and 
was released in 1946 as a Lt. Com- 
mander. 


case of the feed industry it probably 
will have to be shown that an ab- 
sorption of rate increases may inter- 
rupt the normal movement of these 
products. 

Another factor would be a showing 
that the absorption of rate increases 
would bring the profits of the indus- 
try below 85 percent of the highest 
three years during the 1946-49 pe- 
riod. It is doubted that on a hard- 
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ship appeal that the feed industry 
could make this showing. 

In any event this official expressed 
doubt that any quick decision will be 
given by OPS after the session here 
this week. OPS probably will follow 
the former OPA technique of drag- 
ging its feet. 

However, a possible straw in the 
wind in the controversy may be 
found in an action last week in which 
OPS allowed sellers of cottonseed 
products to pass on their increased 
freight costs in acquiring their sup- 
plies outside of their normal supply 
area. Resellers also are allowed to 
pass on this added freight charge 
under a temporary order terminat- 
ing Sept. 1. 





Winter Wheat Estimate Hiked; 
Rains Benefit Spring Wheat 


The winter wheat crop estimate of 
James E. Bennett & Co. for June 1 
was boosted almost 75 million bush- 
els over the firm’s May 1 estimate, 
with the new crop now indicated at 
699,711,000 bu. 

The estimate compares with the 
government’s May 1 estimate of 6%2,- 
196,000 bu)., 1950 output of 750,666,600 
bu. and 10-year average production of 
791,764,000 bu. 

The Bennett report, prepared by 
C. M. Galvin, statistician, states that 
crop conditions June 1 were 74% of 
normal, compared with 67% a month 
earlier, with the indicated yield per 
harvested acre 17 bu. 

Production prospects made marked 
improvement over the entire winter 
wheat area, but it was much more 
pronounced in the southwestern states 
as a result of liberal precipitation dur- 
ing the last few days of April and 
throughout May, the report notes. 
Temperatures also were favorable. 

The Galvin report also makes a 
tentative forecast of spring wheat 
production of 318,910,000 bu. This 
compares with 1950 output of 276,- 
089,000 bu. 


Spring Wheat Condition 


Meanwhile, recent rains improved 
prospects in the spring wheat terri- 
tory of the Northwest. The Peavey 
Elevators report said that rainfall 
toward last week end relieved the 
May drouth conditions in all its areas 
except for northwestern North Da- 
kota. With this one exception, all 
areas now have sufficient moisture to 
permit a rapid advance, the report 
said. And generally the crop has made 
satisfactory progress. Wild oats pre- 
sent one problem and considerable 
acreage has been plowed down and 
reseeded. 

Last week’s weather was on the 
cool side with lows at night approach- 
ing or reaching the frost mark, the 
Peavey report noted. Skies were gen- 
erally cloudy, with considerable wind. 

The crop report by the Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., also pointed out that 
general precipitation feli the latter 
part of last week. Most points re- 
ceived sufficient moisture to relieve 
the dry surface condition at least 
temporarily, the report said. 

The southwestern winter wheat 
crop continues to show satisfactory 
progress in those areas that were not 
killed by the drouth and frost of last 
winter. While there is no tendency to 
expect a big improvement in estimat- 
ed production, the trade forecasts 
generally are that a moderately high- 
er yield may be realized in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado than was in- 
dicated earlier. In a few of the good 


sections, excess rainfall has been hold- 
ing back the crop and may have 
caused some damage. 

Corn acreage, Mr. Galvin indicates, 
will be near 86 million acres, which 
compares with 1950 acreage of 84,- 
370,000 bu. It is only slightly above 
March planting intentions. Oats acre- 
age for harvest is forecast at about 
40 million acres, down 2,027,000 from 
acreage harvested a year ago but 
above average. 

General and locally heavy rains in 
the Southwest, along with favorable 
growing weather, have caused some 
optimism concerning the remaining 
acreage of winter wheat, the Cargill, 
Inc., crop bulletin states. Meanwhile, 
good stands of spring wheat are re- 
ported from all sections, with pros- 
pects excellent except in dry sections 
of the central Dakotas where germin- 
ation has been delayed. 

Yields of early-harvested fields in 
Texas and Oklahoma are variable, but 
test weights are generally good, Car- 
gill says. Losses from mosaic disease 
in Kansas are not expected to be se- 
rious except locally, and greenbugs 
have practically left the picture in 
that state. However, the insects are 
still reported in Nebraska and as far 
north as the spring wheat area, Car- 
gill reports. 

The Santa Fe Railway report for 
June 1 also notes improvement in 
winter wheat prospects during May. 
However, it points out that the ad- 
vantage can be held only by favor- 
able weather up to harvest time. 

The change for the better is quite 
pronounced in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, and if carried through. 
should give these states a combined 
increase of about 40 million bushels 
over the previous Santa Fe estimate, 
the railway says. 

The Kansas crop, Santa Fe says, 
can vary by harvest time from 115 
to 150 million bushels, with 140 mil- 
lion given as a fair current estimate. 

The Northern Pacific Railway in a 
report released June 1 said that 
spring grain and late-planted winter 
wheat in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon will require early June rains 
to insure normal progress. Some 
timely precipitation in mid-May was 
beneficial. Early winter wheat is ex- 
pected to produce fair yields without 
additional rain. Spring wheat made 
good response to mid-May rains. 

Reports from Fargo, N.D., indicat- 
ed that last week’s rains in the 
Northwest gave a big boost to North 
Dakota crops. John E. Kasper of Far- 
go, North Dakota chairman of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, said the crops in the south- 
ern half of the state benefited the 
most from the rains. 
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Walter J. Kuckenbecker 


BAKING FIGURES HONORED—Four members of the baking and allied 
industries of the Southwest who have done outstanding work on behalf of 
the baking industry were honored by the Bakers Allied Club of Kansas City 
at a luncheon sponsored by the club during the Heart of America bakers 
convention here June 5. The men honored were Carl A. Rapp, director of 
purchases, Interstate 8akeries Corp., Kansas City, who served as the first 
president of the Bakers Allied Club of Kansas City in 1946-47; Walter J. 
Kuckenbecker, regional manager at Kansas City, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., president of the club in 1948-49; Harvey G. Rodgers, president, Rodgers 
Baking Co., El Dorado, Kansas, president of the club in 1950, and James 8S. 


MILLER 


Harvey G. Rodgers 


James 8S. Chase 


Chase, president of the Golden Crust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas, who served 
as general chairman of the first Heart of America bakers convention, which 
embraces bakers from the states of Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, The four men were presented with certificates of merit citing 
the appreciation of their colleagues for their contributions to the welfare of 
the industry. The presentations were made by C. J. Patterson, president of 
the C. J. Patterson Corp., Kansas City. The announcement of the awards 
establish a custom which the Bakers Allied Club of Kansas City will 
follow of citing outstanding individuals in the industry for their help- 


ful work, 





Stocks for Prizes 


General Mills Joins 


in Unique Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc,, and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, investment firm, have 
joined in a promotion to extend pub- 
lic understanding of the American 
economic system. 

The campaign is built around a con- 
test in which $50,000 worth of com- 
mon stocks will be offered as prizes. 
In all advertising of the contest—in 
press and on radio and on television 
programs—the public will be told 
what common stocks are and what it 
means to own them. 

“Through the medium of this con- 
test,” explained Winthrop H. Smith, 
managing partner of Merrill Lynch, 
“we believe that millions of people 
will gain an understanding of why it 
is good to invest in American busi- 
good for them, good for our 
system, and good for the 
country as a whole.” 

Leslie N. Perrin, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, where the idea originated, 
believes that the contest will clearly 
demonstrate that it isn’t necessary to 
be wealthy to own shares in Ameri- 
can business. “It is important for 
people to understand this,’’ Mr. Per- 
fin said, “because today the small in- 
vestor is more and more becoming 
the backbone of our free capitalistic 
system.” 

$25,000 First Prize 

Common stock prizes will be 
awarded to the 62 contestants who 
write the best 25-word statement “I 
ike Wheaties because First 
prize will be $25,000 in common 
stocks, and second prize $10,000, with 
60 additional stock prizes. Winners 
choose the stocks they want 
will have available to them 
charge or obligation the 
and guidance of Merrill 





ness 


economic 


may 
They 
without 
counsel 
Lynch 

The Wheaties stock contest will be 
backed by an extensive advertising 
campaign including the radio shows, 


“Live Like a Millionaire” (NBC), 
“Armstrong of the SBI” ABC, and 
“FBI in Peace and War” (NBC). 
Television will support the contest on 
“Live Like a Millionaire’ (NBC) and 
“Trouble with Father” (ABC). In 
addition, full-page ads in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and This Week 
magazine will carry contest an- 
nouncements. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


425 ATTEND CONVENTION 
OF OREGON FEED DEALERS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Attendance of 
approximately 425 was recorded at 
the annual convention of the Ore- 
gon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. May 
11 at the Multnomah Hotel in Port- 
land. 

Representatives from California 
and Washington joined members of 
the Oregon group for the meeting. 

The afternoon program was de- 
voted to the feed industry, with W. 
A. Tischer of the Albers Milling Co. 
at Portland serving as chairman. 
Burton Hutton, 4-H Club director 
from Corvallis, Ore., was master of 
ceremonies. 

Rabbi Julius Nodel spoke on 
“Forces That Are Shaping History 
Today.” A talk on “Teletronics—De- 
velopment of the World of Sound” 
was given by John Welsh of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Dealers also heard a talk by Louis 
Arturo on “This Is Our Problem,” 
while David Simpson spoke on “Tin- 
kering Tinkerers.” William Clark 
made scholarship awards. 

The convention program included 
a cocktail hour in the evening and 
was terminated with a banquet and 
entertainment at night. The enter- 
tainment was under the co-chair- 
manship of B. R. Pooley of Crown 
Mills, Portland, and Walter Scott, 
Sr., of Scott Palitzsch Feed Mills, 
Portland. 

The morning session of the con- 
vention was devoted to the seed in- 
dustry, with Gordon Burlingham of 
E. F. Burlingham & Sons serving as 
chairman. 


Argentine Farmers 
to Get Share of 
Grain Export Profit 


WASHINGTON — Argentine grain 
producers are to share in profits from 
export sales of grain in the future, 
according to a presidential announce- 
ment of May 3. 

The export profit is to go to grow- 
ers after deducting handling costs 
and setting aside a reserve to assure 
the successful marketing of future 
crops. Increased grain acreage is the 
aim of the Argentine government. 

Widespread discontent over prices 
paid producers in recent years was 
reported to have threatened to re- 
duce the area planted this season. 

Corn, which the government had 
difficulty in buying under the old 
price of $1.22 bu. at the current rate 
of exchange, is to be increased im- 
mediately to $1.37 bu., with the 
promise to producers of a share in 
the ultimate profits. This may do 
much to induce deliveries to the gov- 
ernment’s official agency rather than 
selling on the market for domestic 
use at the current rate of $1.52 bu. 

The corn harvest, which began 
about April, is now estimated to be 
smaller than forecast earlier. Unoffi- 
cial estimates now place the crop at 
a maximum of 140 million bushels. 

Carry-over of old corn on April 1 
was nominal, probably not over 3 mil- 
lion bushels. It is estimated the total 
supply for the current season will 
provide an exportable supply of only 
about 40 million bushels. Though 
sharply below normal exports, this 
would be double the small exports 
during the past season when the crop 
was a virtual failure. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WILLIAM H. WIGGIN’S WILL 
BENEFITS POOR STUDENTS 


TOLEDO—William H. Wiggin, vet- 
eran member of the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, who died here 
May 10 at the age of 83, provided in 
his will for a loan fund for poor and 


deserving students of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He left in trust an estate 
valued at $210,000. His widow will 
have a life interest. At her death the 
income from the proceeds will be 
administered by the president and 
fellows of Harvard for the benefit of 
deserving students, each of whom will 
be given up to $300 a year. 

“This fund,” specified Mr. Wiggin 
in his last testament, “is not to dis- 
courage but to encourage self help. 
My hope is that recipients will be 
inspired to add to the fund or to 
create similar funds, thus creating a 
revolving fund to which repayments 
or interest are to be added.” 

Mr. Wiggin paid his own way 
through Harvard by founding a col- 
lege publication and printing books 
of illustrations. After graduation he 
established a publication called “Har- 
vard Graduates Magazine,” with 
which he was associated for a few 
years before joining the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller. For most of his 
47 years of employment by the Mill- 
er Publishing Co. he was in charge 
of that firm’s branch office business 
at Toledo. 

His attachment to Harvard Univer- 
sity began while he was a student at 
Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. On a visit to Boston he “fell 
in love” with the Harvard campus 
and immediately changed alma ma- 
ters. Throughout his life he followed 
Harvard's fortunes closely, and his 
business associates were made aware 
of his intended benefaction many 
years ago. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
BRAZIL FREIGHT PAYMENTS 
NEW ORLEANS — The Bank of 

Brazil has issued notice that its In- 
struction 44 is suspended from June 
1 to Dec. 31, 1951. This action leaves 
in effect no requirement for the pay- 
ment of freight charges in cruzeiros 
on imports into Brazil and cancels 
the bank’s guarantees of exchange 
for cruzeiros collected in Brazil by 
the carriers. Also the River Plate 
and Brazil Conferences now require 
that shippers prepay freight in dol- 
lars as was required before Instruc- 
tion 44 was issued. 





HOUSTON—A price control order 
drafted specifically for the baking in- 
dustry and including allowance for 
rising distribution costs is a neces- 
sity for the industry, John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., told the association governors 
here recently. 

The ABA board, meeting with al- 
ternates and staff representatives of 
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ABA Governors Cite Need for 
Specific Price Control! Order 


the association, the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the Bakers of 
America Program, heard Mr. Mc- 
Carthy report facts regarding the 
present squeeze on bakers. 

A decision as to whether such an 
order will be promulgated will be 
made in a few months, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said, adding that until that 
time the baking industry will con- 
tinue to be covered by the General 


Ceiling Price Regulation. 

“OPS has been informed,” he said, 
“that bakers have had no expanded 
buying of their products, no widening 
of margins; we have less volume and 
profit than pre-Korea; we deplore 
necessity for price increases lest we 
price ourselves out of business and 
dur employees out of. jobs. 

“The Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee has indicated that a spe- 
cial order must include all bakery 
products and it must include all costs, 
particularly distribution costs exclud- 
ed in some other price control orders.” 

Ralph Ward, chairman of the na- 
tional affairs committee, stated that 











New Methods Cut Incidence of 





hidden 
infestation in 
wheat can now 
be REDUCED 
by practical, 
use-proven 
techniques 








Looks like insect-free, high quality wheat? But see what 
the X-ray picture at the right shows! This new test was 
recently described in the May issue of Farm Journal maga- 
zine as a vitally important new aid to grain buyers — a 
practical way to detect hidden infestation that will show 


up later as insect fragments in flour 


Millers and wheat handlers no longer have to put up with 
the high cost of weevily wheat! 


New X-ray tests make it easier, more practicable than 
ever before to check wheat for weevil damage before you 
buy. New PYRENONE* Wheat Protectant makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to PREVENT ... not cure.. 
entry into stored wheat. 


NOT A FUMIGANT — Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant is a 
finely pulverized powder that is mixed with wheat at harvest 
time or as it goes into storage. Storage bins do not have to 
be air-tight—one application of the Protectant lasts many 
months. It adds no explosion hazards. Masks or gloves are 
not required. The Protectant is harmless to man and 
animals. And it does not add to the ash content of wheat. 
USE-PROVEN — Pyrenone-based insecticides have long been 
used by leading millers and grain handlers as sprays in mills, 
warehouses, elevators and boxcars — wherever high effec- 
tiveness against insects and freedom from toxic hazards to 
warm blooded animals are essential. Now Pyrenone has 
been combined in Protectants that have already begun a 
“revolution” in agriculture’s approach to the stored-grain 
insect problem. 


Pyrenone 


- Insect 


WHEAT PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U.S. PDF. 


INSECT FRAGMENTS in flour 


The same sample of wheat under the X-ray test. Note the 
dark areas or cavities eaten away by weevils. The weevils 
themselves look like small white grubs. Use of Pyrenone 
Wheat Protectant by the farmer and wheat handler can 
prevent this costly hidden infestation. 


Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant, as its name implies, is 
specially formulated for use on stored wheat. 


Pyrenone® GRAIN Protectant is formulated for use on 
corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, grain sorghums and other small 
grains. 


Both Protectants have been used on hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels of grain under practical field conditions. In 
tests and demonstrations from Oregon to Alabama. With 
truly amazing results. 





A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MILLERS: 
FIRST — Use scientific new X-ray test for detecting hidden insect 
infestation. 

SECOND — Use Pyrenone Protectants to keep your grain insect- 
free while in storage, in transit, and in production. 

THIRD — Make sure farmers and grain handlers from whom you 
buy know that insect-free wheat brings a higher price. 

FREE LITERATURE to help you promote the program to farmers. 
An informative booklet “Prevent Weevil Damage in Stored Wheat’ 
is available on request. Send for your copy today or if you'd like 
copies to be sent to your suppliers, let us know how many. Use 
the coupon below. 
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U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. WN 65 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send___ 
Stored Whect” to: 


__copies of ‘Prevent Weevil Damage in 
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Company 


Address 


City 
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federal bread standards should not 
be expected before fall at the earli- 
est. The standards, as drawn, have 
been submitted to the Federal Se- 
curity Administration administrator 
and sent back to the general counsel 
for further work, and resubmitted to 
the administrator, he said, noting that 
the controversial section 17.6, relat- 
ing to partial whole wheat bread, 
was omitted from the last draft of 
the standards. 

Continued progress in the matter 
of improved sanitation of railroad 
cars used for flour shipment was re- 
ported by Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., chair- 
man of the baker-miller committee. 
The committee has been repeatedly in 
touch with railroads, individually, 
and through the rail associations, to 
clarify this troublesome problem he 
said. Reports from bakers and millers 
alike show positive and concrete prog- 
ress. Mr. Cobb asked that bakers 
keep his committee posted on speci- 
fic instances of better handling of 
flour shipments so that the railroad 
companies can be advised. 

Walter Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, report- 
ed that plans are now being shaped 
for submission to the program and 
planning committee for the theme of 
the 1952 campaign. 

There has been a ready response 
to the campaign to obtain tie-in ad- 
vertising by bakers using the tenth 
anniversary material in their local 
advertising, but, he urged the gov- 
ernors to do all in their power to get 
further cooperation from individual 
bakers in every community through- 
out the balance of 1951. 

“The funds used for the program’s 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paigns have been stepped up at least 
10 for 1 by the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of bakers, allied firms, and a 
wide variety of publications,” Mr. 
Hopkins said. “In magazines, news- 
papers, radio, television, and mer- 
chandising promotional material you 
see the Bakers of America Program 
expanded and augmented by a truly 
gratifying cooperative drive by oth- 
ers. Bakers have literally thousands 
of additional hands helping build the 
industry to a higher plane.” 

“The enrichment anniversary pro- 
motion of the Bakers of America 
Program gave the industry the sort 
of a thing about which advertising 
men dream,” Mr. McCarthy declared. 
“Nothing that I can imagine could 
have been so news and advertising 
worthy. The Bakers of America Pro- 
gram is in the middle of its best year, 
and I can report to you governors 
that we have received pledges which 
guarantee its continuation in the fu- 
ture.” 

The board of governors sent a rec- 
ommendation to the program and 
planning committee to consider ways 
and means of allocating funds so that 
public relations activities can be 
stepped to a sharply higher level 
during the balance of 1951 and in 
coming years. The committee expects 
to meet in Chicago in June to discuss 
the recommendation of the gover- 
nors. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE CHAPTER MEETS 


LOS ANGELES—Dale Weber, Jr., 
Interstate Bakeries, Inc., presided 
over the recent meeting of the local 
chapter of the American Association 
of Bakery Engineers. “Yeast” was 
the subject of the session, presented 
by representatives of Standard 
Brands, Inc., Peerless Yeast Co. and 
Consumers Yeast Co. The June meet- 
ing will be devoted to the subject of 
milk as used in the baking industry. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. WICHITA - KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal “Tl iamo nd ows am St oa po oa 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY Shatidin. Masiied 10, Seteeaied 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD « WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO xr 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
Zo} ameokly- Van m@ Aa HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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THE CURRENT CROP OF FOOD CRANKS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
paragraphs are taken from an ad- 
dress prepared by Dr. Paul B. Dun- 
bar prior to his recent retirement as 
commissioner of food and drugs, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and delivered 
before the Food Industry Advisory 
Committee of the Nutrition Founda- 


tion, Inc. 
x + + 


OMETHING over 20 years ago, a 

very wise and farsighted man ex- 
pressed to me concern about the pos- 
sibility that food manufacturers 
would become obsessed with the grow- 
ing American interest in health foods 
and health fads to the point that they 
would be tempted to turn their whole- 
some and palatable food products in- 
to something closely approaching 
“patent medicines.” That man was 
Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the 
National Canners Assn. 

Mr. Gorrell prevailed on me to ad- 
dress the National Canners Assn. at 
its Chicago meeting in January, 1930, 
and discuss this subject under the 
title “Government Attitude on Health 
Claims for Foods.” In preparing for 
this discussion I looked up that pa- 
per. A great deal of it could be read 
today with considerable timeliness. 
Let me quote a few sentences: 


Health-Food Conscious 


“The American public today has an 
obsession on the question of health 
health foods, health fads, health ex- 
ercises. In the lingo of the day, the 
public is ‘health conscious’.” 

Referring to the increasing know!l- 
edge of vitamins and food accessories, 
the paper said, “It is not surprising 
that a subject so closely associated 
with the public health has appealed 
immensely to the public fancy. The 
public is only too prone to believe 
what it wants to believe. In its ignor- 
ance of the present limitations of 
scientific knowledge it has been dis- 
posed to accept without reservation 
the most extreme, and in some cases 
ridiculous, claims for the wholesome- 
ness and health-giving qualities of 
various products.” 

Carrying out my promise to Mr. 
Gorrell, I referred to the disposition 
menifested by manufacturers of cer- 
tain food commodities to attempt the 
attainment of a perfected food by the 
addition in more or less arbitrary 
fashion of some of those ingredients 
which investigators tell us are essen- 
tial to a balanced ration. The paper 
recognized that some of these addi- 
tions are highly desirable, but the 
view was expressed that “in a nation 
like the U.S., with an extremely va- 
ried and nutritious food supply avail- 
able in almost all sections and at all 
times of the year, with ample sun- 
shine and fresh air, wholesome wa- 
ter supplies, and abundant and pure 
milk, it is hard to believe that the 


average consumer has arrived at the 
point where it is necessary to doctor 
his food supply.” I have not changed 
the view expressed in that last quota- 
tion. 

“Just Plain Crackpots” 

As far back as any of us can re- 
member we have had nutritional zeal- 
ots among us, many of them sincere, 
many of them with something to sell, 
many of them just plain crackpots. 
But they all acquired a following. 

Along with the cranks and nostrum 
vendors we had sincere and compe- 
tent nutritionists who clearly per- 
ceived that there were some nutri- 
tional areas that needed attention. 
It is unfortunate, however, that in 
their justified zeal for encouraging 
worthwhile improvements in the food 
supply, some nutritionists have over- 
sold the lay public on the idea that 
the food of the nation has seriously 
deteriorated in nutritive value. This 
provided an excellent background for 
those food faddists or cultists who 
had something to sell. By adroit use 
of perfectly valid scientific quotations 
they could impress on the public (by 
that time readily reached by radio) 
that the nation was on the verge of 
nutritional disaster and that its only 
salvation was to adopt the particular 
remedy the faddist had to offer. 

It was but a short step from there 
to the development of the idea that 
the food industry is deliberately de- 
basing the food supply by excessive 
refinement, and then to the next step 

that our soil is being depleted by 
the misuse of fertilizers so that the 
foods grown on our soil are no longer 
of optimum nutritional quality. 

The Scare Technique 

Typical of the scare technique be- 
ing used is the campaign of one 
broadcaster in the metropolitan area 





Screw Grain Conveyor of the Type Commonly 
Used in M‘ills and Elevators 75 Years Ago 


of New York. His thesis is that 
through ultra refinement in manu- 
facture and through soil starvation 
our food supply has reached a point 
where it can no longer maintain na- 
tional health and strength. Specifical- 
ly, he charges that the Food and Drug 
Administration by proposing to de- 
fine white bread has put a top ceil- 
ing on nutritive qualities. One means 
of salvation is to buy the product 
put out by one of the broadcaster's 
clients, which because it has not been 
standardized by the Food and Drug 
Administration (according to the 
broadcaster) does contain soy flour 
and the other elements necessary to 
nutritional salvation. 

If this kind of advertising propa- 
ganda strikes you as unimportant, 
let me point out that according to the 
criteria employed by the broadcast- 
ing companies and the many protest- 
ing letters we have received, a large 
number of people have listened to the 
broadcasts and have been impressed 
with the seriousness of the menace 
hanging over our nation through, let 
us put it bluntly, the lack of integ- 
rity of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the food industry. 


Some Obvious Conclusions 


Here are some things that appear 
obvious to me: 

First, the entire American public 
is vitally concerned about the purity 
of its food supply; not only does it 
want freedom from positively or po- 
tentially harmful substances but it 
is concerned about deficiencies in 
what it believes to be essential nutri- 
tional ingredients. 

Second, a growing proportion of 
consumers, egged on by food faddists 
who are masters in the use of the 
scare technique and the use of accu- 
rate scientific information to further 
a false conclusion, believe that the 
food industry is interested solely in 
profit; is brutally reducing the nutri- 
tional standards of the people, and is 
permitted to do so by the connivance 
or inaction of the government. This 
is shown by the large and growing 
number of protesting letters we are 
receiving from consumers and by the 
consumer acceptance of products pro- 
moted by nutritional quacks. Actually 
our law enforcement activities are 
becoming more and more involved 
with products whose labeling is based 
on nutritional quackery. 

Third, a growing number of con- 
sumers seem to believe that not only 
are food products being debased by 
over-refinement but that dangerous 
chemicals are being added with a 
callous disregard of human health. 
There are, of course, some authentic 
cases where dangerous substances 
have been employed by manufactur- 
ers after very cursory efforts to learn 
in advance whether they are safe. We 
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know that the food industry in gen- 
eral is aware of its obligation and 
takes adequate precautions to under- 
take suitable toxicological studies be- 
fore using any chemical substance in 
food, but does the consuming public 
know it? 
eee 

A large part of announced corpora- 
tion profits exist only on paper. Most 
companies use the original cost of 
their machinery in figuring deprecia- 
tion. Actually, the machinery costs 
much more today, and larger sums 
must be set aside, out of profits, to 
replace it when it wears out. Thus, 
profits were overstated by $3 billion 
last year and consequently overtaxed. 
—Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


The Romans built the great labor 
saving machine, the water mill, and 
wherever streams were to be found 
these mills were grinding the grain to 
feed the world. During the Middle 
Ages these mills were endowed with 
supernatural power by some of the 
superstitious people of Europe. It 
was believed, for instance, that water 
caught as it was leaving the wheel 
would cure measles and ulcers. 


eee 
HALE AND GOODBYE 


The shadows of the afternoon 

Now streak the springtime sky. 

With waning breath he waits for 
death 

Still unafraid to die. 


For having lived and loved and 
laughed, 

There is no cause for tears, 

When finally the end shall come 

To one so full of years. 


Surrounded by the things he loves 
He nears the battles end— 

His loving wife, his favorite pipe 
His chair, a friend. 


His philosophic trend of mind 
Still searched beyond the mist 

Of things half seen to seek, to find 
His God a pantheist. 


Sure, then, the consummation, 

The “non plus ultra” of his heart, 

Would be to blend, till time shall 
end 

Into the Whole, his Part. 


Time tested trophies trim the 
walls— 
It would be utter folly 
To ask a better exodus: 
“Ave atque vale.” 
+ * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: These lines 
were written by Dr. I. W. McConnell 
of Toledo, Ohio, for his long-time 
patient, the late William H. Wiggin, 
veteran member of The Northwest- 
ern Miller staff, whose death recently 
was noted in the news columns of 
this journal. 
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A BUSINESS EMPIRE BUILDER 


| pene S. MYERS, whose untimely death oc- 
curred last week, was one of a small group of 
present-day millers who deserve to be classified 
with men of similar character in past generations 
as builders of flour business empires. Most of the 
great corporations in the milling industry today 
had their genesis and substantial growth in the 
first 25 years of this century. 

The milling group with which Mr. Myers was 
associated and in which he had such a vital role 
grew to a rank among the first ten of the nation 
in the span of the past two decades. Perhaps it 
is only an illusion of time, but the obvious busi- 
ness complexities of today appear to raise greater 
barriers to commercial growth than those that 
used to prevail, and thus they give added luster 
to such an achievement in the harrying conditions 
that face business enterprise today. 

Possessed of exceptional abilities, Mr. Myers 
was a man of keen mind and contagious enthusi- 
asm who participated in every phase of his 
company’s operations and growth. Yet, impressive 
as were his business achievements they were 
matched by his important charitable work in 
community and religious affairs. Into these ac- 
tivities he put an equal share of thought and 
effort. He appeared endlessly willing to apply his 
organizing talent to fund-raising for welfare 
groups, a responsibility which too few citizens 
can or will accept. 

In particular, in recent years, Mr. Myers de- 
voted much work to developing funds for assist- 
ance and rehabilitation of refugee victims of the 
war. “There are today,” said a co-worker in this 
endeavor, “thousands of people who are alive 
because of Louis Myers.” And the word of many 
of his colleagues in this work testifies that they 
will miss him grievously as will his business 
associates 


TODAY’S NUT-TRITIONISTS 


T was reasonable to suppose that the advance 
| of nutritional science and the dissemination 
of nutritional knowledge might rid the world of 
the nutritional crackpot. For a time it seemed as 
if such a happy day was at hand. But now there is 
ample evidence that a food faddist hybrid has 
developed, more virulent than anything that 
afflicted us before. 

Explanation for this distressing state of affairs 
is not too difficult to discover. The vast expansion 
of nutritional literature has given the crackpot 
new ammunition, and modern facilities of commu- 
nication have provided him with mass audiences. 
The gullibility of the public has not been dimin- 
ished by the flood of nutritional facts. In truth, 
the subject is so vast and so full of technical 
complexities as to require a great deal of credulity 
even when the voice of authority and not of the 
charlatan is speaking. 

Above all, the atmosphere is favorable for food 
folly. Gallup tells us that when you walk down 
the street every third adult you pass, on the 
average, thinks he (or she) would like to lose 
weight. For the whole nation that makes about 
30 million persons who consider themselves too 
fat and who would in consequence like to take off 
avoirdupois. Most of them probably do something 
2bout it—usually the wrong thing. And the food 
faddist does his clever best to lead them down 
futile if not dangerous diet byways. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
Food and Drug Administration is faced with the 
necessity of dealing with an increasing number of 
cases involving health foods. In many of these 
cases it is obvious that the food crank is the chief 
ind only beneficiary of his dietary zeal. He pro- 
motes a product in which he is financially inter- 
ested. But even where misguided nutritional zeal 
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alone is concerned the effect upon public health 
is bad because the basic technique of the food 
faddist invariably requires destroying public con- 
fidence in foods already established in usage and 
preference. 

If official confirmation of this state of affairs 
is needed it may be had from an unquestionable 
source. Glance, if you please, at the page opposite 
this one, where excerpts are printed from a public 
address by Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, until recently 
federal commissioner of food and drugs. 

That the flour milling industry is aware of the 
new epidemic of food faddism was made apparent 
at the recent annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation. There, John Tatam, vice 


WANTED FOR STEALING 


SUGAR BOWL PETE 


DESCRIPTION 


FRESH FRUIT and Bill 
MILE. They'll help you 
capture “Sugar Bowl” 
Pete. 


¥ 

Members of the Millers National Federation 
attending the recent annual meeting in Chicago 
had a shock when Sugar Bowl Pete was screened 
before them as one of the most horrible examples 
of current food crackpotism aimed chiefly at such 
standard flour foods as bread, cake, pie, cookies 
and doughnuts. The atrocity is being distributed, 
“in the interest of Dental Health Education,” by 


the Council on Dental Health of the St. Louis 
Dental Society. 


AL 


president of International Milling Co., showed 
some horrible examples of what goes on. 

The first joint effort of the milling industry 
in flour promotion was directed toward extermina- 
tion of yesterday's food cranks. The effort was 
successful, but it was negative in its nature. Then 
the industry went over to a positive offensive, 
basing its major promotion upon educational 
persuasion. Nevertheless, today’s food crank must 
be dealt with too, and in his~present manifesta- 
tion he needs a vigorous booting. 

e@ee 
WHEN TO CROSS THE BRIDGE 


HAT old saying about not crossing a bridge 

till you come to it is pert and picturesque 
but it contains a dangerous weakness and may 
be perilously deceptive. Like many wise saws it 
oversimplifies. This one is capable of being mis- 
applied or misinterpreted. By it one might easily 
be persuaded to put off until tomorrow what ought 
to be done today. In seeking to persuade against 
precipitate action it collides with the far greater 
virtue of early preparedness. In getting ready to 
cross a bridge one is in an important sense already 
crossing it, and in these jet-propelled days it is 
usually too late to consider how to cross a bridge 
once we have arrived at it. 

Let us, therefore, reverse the adage and have 
all the crossing done save the mere footwork 
before we get to the bridge. Let us exchange 
procrastination for preparedness. This leads us 
right up to many an earlier remark on this page 
about being ready for government controls when 
we reach them—being ready for anything that 
might happen—ready to cross the bridge even if 
we don’t have to. 

The rest of what we have to say is in the 
nature of a guest editorial, and for it we are glad 
to movc over. The author is C. Dean McNeal, 
chairman of the National Emergency Committee 
of the Millers National Federation. The words 
are taken from his address at the recent federation 
convention in Chicago: 

“During the past three or four weeks, I think 
we have seen industry show signs of relaxing. I 
hope it isn’t true of this. There seems to be a 
tendency to say, ‘Well, things are getting better, 
let’s not worry too much about these emergency 
problems.’ I’ve had two or three people say, ‘Well, 
why don't we just let it rest, and maybe in three 
or four weeks it will work itself out.’ 

“You men lived through OPA. You know that 
very few emergency problems just worked them- 
selves out. They usually just worked themselves 
in deeper and deeper. And I hope that we as an 
industry will continue always on guard. This com- 
mittee is merely people who get facts together 
and study them. We try to make some kind of a 
sensible recommendation based on facts. But we 
hope that the entire industry will continue to 
anticipate these problems, rather than wait until 
the problems hit us over the head .. . then rush 
around saying we have been done wrong by. 

“We have found (in all sincerity I say this) 
that when we go to Washington in advance of a 
problem with a well-documented case, and with 
the facts on our side, we have a pretty good 
chance of winning. If we go down there after 
the thing we are fighting is an accomplished fact, 
then we have a really up-hill battle.” 

e@®ee 

Heard at the recent annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Distributors: “A 
few years ago the average age of flour distribu- 
tors in New York City was 35—now it is 55.” 
Does this mean that these useful members of the 
flour industry live longer? We hope so. Yet there 
is another interpretation, and this was what 
brought the matter to attention. There is unhap- 
pily a lack of recruits from the younger echelons 
of industry. Unhappily, too, we did not hear at the 
convention any practical suggestion as to what 
might be done about it. 











STUDENT ENTOMOLOGISTS—The class in flour mill 
entomology, Kansas State College, Manhattan, recently 
made a field trip to Hutchinson to study flour mills and 
grain elevators. The students got practical experience in 
spraying empty grain bins and in fumigating stored grain. 
H. H. Walkden and Galen White of the Hutchinson field 
laboratory of the Bureau of Entomoogy and Plant Quar- 
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at the 
above, 


MILLER 


antine arranged a visit to the State Grain Inspection Lab- 
oratory, the Hutchinson Board of Trade and representative 
terminal elevators, farm grain storage bins and country 
elevators. Mr. Walkden of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Professor Wilbur of Kansas State College are shown 
left end of the middle row 


in the picture 





Study Shows Spring and Summer 
Dip in Purchases of Baked Goods 


WASHINGTON —A recent study 
completed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reaffirms the belief 
that the field of seasonal patterns 
of food consumption offers a chal- 
lenge to promotional efforts by the 
nation’s bakers. 

The study, conducted by the bu- 
reau of human nutrition and home 
economies, agricultural research 
foundation, of the department, shows 
that while purchases of bakery goods 
are fairly stable from season to sea- 
son, there is a pattern of rise and 
fall that can be charted. 

Purchases of bread are slightly 
higher in the fall than in the other 
three seasons. Use of baked goods 
other than bread increases in winter 
and drops off in spring and summer. 

The report attributes this warm 
weather drop in sales to the fact that 
ice cream and other desserts often 
may take the place of cake and pie 
in family meals in the spring and 
summer. 

It also notes that the decrease in 
grain product foods is one reason 
why summer diets are lower in nu- 
tritive content than are those of 
other seasons. 

Material for the study was gath- 
ered in 1948 and 1949 from four 
urban areas, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and San Fran- 
cisco, and results were projected to 
a national seasonal pattern of urban 
food consumption. 


8% Drop in Spring 

The tabulation shows that pur- 
chases of bakery products during the 
winter were 100.9% of the yearly 
average, during spring 96.7%, during 
summer 95.9% and during the fall 
104.8%. Purchases in the spring were 
more than 8% below those during 
the fall and more than 4% below 
those during the winter. 

In the spring consumers bought 
8% less bread than during the fall 
and about 1% less than in the win- 
ter. Sales of other baked goods 
showed a wider margin, with spring 
sales falling off almost 15% from 
those of winter and more than 9% 
from those during the fall. 

According to the study, the num- 


ber of pounds of baked goods con- 
sumed per household per week in 
1948 was 8.48, but the spring figure 
that year was only 8.20. An average 
household purchased 6.28 lb. bread a 
week in 1948, but during the spring 
only purchased 6.14 Ib. Purchases of 
other baked goods averaged 2.06 Ib. 
a household in the spring, as against 
a yearly average of 2.20 Ib. 

Fall and winter increases 
purchases of baked goods of from 
3% to 11% were posted over the 
spring purchases in all four of the 
urban areas from which figures were 
collected. 

The study notes that for many 
foods price is not an important cause 
of seasonal movements in purchases, 
but that factors such as climate, 
habit and availability do play a part 
in the shifts. 

A spring and summer dip in pur- 
chases also is shown in the report for 
flour and cereal foods other than 
baked goods. 


in the 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
SCHEDULE PARTY JUNE 21 


PHILADELPHIA The Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors has scheduled its spring frolic 
for June 21 at the Mayfair House in 
suburban Germantown 

Ray C. Woods, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, is urging 
all members of the organization to 
make reservations early for them- 
selves and wives. He advises that top- 
flight talent has been engaged to pro- 
vide the entertainment and that door 
prizes will be distributed 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHICAGO BOARD HOST 
TO FARM ADVISORS 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade was host for one full day re- 
cently to a group of Illinois farm ad- 
visors—one each from 52 southern 
Illinois counties. L. F. Stice, extension 
economist in marketing, University 
of Illinois, was in charge, accom- 
panied by Dr. L. J. Norton, head of 
the department of agricultural eco- 


nomics, also of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

After a short welcoming talk by Ev- 
erette B. Harris, secretary of the board 
of trade, the opening of the trading 
session was witnessed, followed im- 
mediately by an adjournment to the 
Little Theater to hear the illustrat- 
ed lecture, “The Story of the Mar- 
ket.” The group was divided into 
small sized ones for a two-hour tour 
of the exchange 

The afternoon was 
panel discussion by representative 
members of the board on how the 
board of trade operates. Opening re- 
marks were made by J. O. McClin- 
tock, executive vice president of the 
board. Participating were George E. 
Booth, Edward J. Kelley, Clarence W. 
Elmer, A. J. Bailer, C. M. Galvin, 
and Orrin S. Dowse. 


devoted to a 
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FIRST CARS OF NEW WHEAT 
MARKETED AT FORT WORTH 
FT. WORTH—The first two cars of 

new Texas wheat arrived at Ft. 

Worth May 29. They were shipped by 

the J. B. Graham Grain Co., Munday, 

Texas, and bought by Louis Hecker 

Transit Grain Co., which sold them to 

Wallace Calvert, General Mills, Inc., 

Louisville, Ky., to be shipped to the 

Johnson City, Tenn., plant. 

Both cars graded No. 1 winter. One 
was graded 63 lb., 14.2% moisture, 
tough, 10.8% protein, and the other 
graded 62.7 lb., 14.5% moisture, tough, 
13% protein. 

The first car of Oklahoma wheat al- 
so was handled by Mr. Hecker and 
resold to General Mills. It graded No. 
1 hard winter, 62.5 lb., 13.7% mois- 
ture and 13.25% protein 


BREAD |S THE © TA -F OF LiFeE—— 


R. L. WEBST £€R NAMED 
WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
R. L. Webster as director of informa- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been announced by 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of agri- 
culture. He succeeds Keith Hime- 
baugh, who is taking an assignment 
with the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS CO-OP BUILDS 
LA CROSSE, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Union Co-op Mercantile & Eleva- 
tor Co. is constructing an additional 
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elevator storage space here of 100,000 
bu Contract for the job has been 
awarded to Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson. Six concrete tubes 105 
ft. high and having a capacity of 
15,000 bu. each will be erected north 
of the present elevator. Work on the 
project should be finished in time for 
the wheat harvest. Cost is estimated 
at $47,500. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


EARL COX JOINS STAFF 
OF BEWLEY MILLS, INC. 


FT. WORTH—Earl Cox joined the 
staff of the Bewley Mills, Inc., Ft. 
Worth, W. P. Bomar, president of the 
milling company, has announced. Mr. 
Cox will have charge of purchases of 
grain and all other commodities for 
flour, corn meal and formula feed 
plants operated by the firm. 

Mr. Cox succeeds George Roach, 
whose retirement was necessitated by 
poor health. Mr. Roach has moved to 
Lubbock, Texas, his former home. 

Mr. Cox was chief of the commodi- 
ty division of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in Dallas during the past year 
and before that was in the CCC office 
in Kansas City for nine years. He 
previously was employed by the Kan- 
sas State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment at Salina and by the Colling- 
wood (Kansas) Grain Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORRIS MESSING FETED 
AT NEW YORK BANQUET 


NEW YORK—At the annual din- 
ner of the bakers, flour and allied 
trades division of the United Jewish 
Appeal, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, pledges and cash contribu- 
tions totaled more than $115,000. The 
overwhelming urgency of this year’s 
campaign brought record breaking 
pledges to this appeal which is the 
sole fund raising agency in the met- 
ropolitan area for a large group of 
Jewish charities. 

Morris Messing, Messing Bakeries, 
who was the honored guest, was pre- 





U.S. Flour Production 


and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-lb. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947, 1948 and 1949 and the par- 
tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 
western Miller; exports, Foreign 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Est. dom. 
disap 

1951 Production Exports pearance 
Marct 19,737 2,363 17 
February 
January 

1950 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


19,901 
32,218 
76,039 
98,633 
49,661 
24,562 
16,899 


Totals 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 


*Partially estimated 
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sented with an illumined UJA scroll 
of honor by Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik Company, who was one of the 
co-chairmen. Samuel Rubin, Henry 
S. Levy & Sons, Inc., was chairman 
for the division and the speaker was 
Rabbi Irving Miller, president of 
the American Jewish Congress. 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGIA MILL SOLD 

AUGUSTA, GA.—The Clark Mill- 
ing Co. here was recently purchased 
by Leroy Weathers for $40,000. The 
corporation was chartered in 1898, 
the owners being Amos Clark, Jules 
Rival, William Dunbar and George R 
Lombard. The president of the com- 
pany is J. C. Dempsey who has been 
with the firm 44 years. P. H. Dun- 
bar, vice president and general man- 
ager, has been connected with the 
firm 52 years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paul S. Gerot New 
Pillsbury Executive 
Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul S. Gerot, 48, 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., effective 
June 1. The election, announced by 
P. W. Pillsbury, president, follows 
closely two recent promotions for 
Mr. Gerot. He was elected a cor- 
porate vice president in April 
1950, and a company director last 
December. 

“Mr. Gerot is the man who guided 
Pillsbury’s entry into the home bak- 
ing mix field and who, since the war, 
has piloted Pillsbury into leadership 
in this field,” Mr. Pillsbury stated. 
Since 1947 Mr. Gerot has headed the 
division formed to market family 
flour and home baking mixes. 

He was born at Riverside, Iowa, 
where he started school. Later he 
attended the Iowa Wesleyan Acad- 
emy and College at Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. He attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1926 and began his Pillls- 
bury career that year as a salesman 
in St. Louis. The following year he 
was managing the retail department; 
a year later assistant branch mana- 
ger, and in 1930 he became district 
sales manager. 

After managing the St. Louis 
branch, he was transferred to Chi- 
cago where, in 1941, he was named 
manager of the west central grocery 
products division. In 1944 he 


was 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


A FRIEND OF THE TRADE 


By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON—After 35 years of 
government service Albert F. Nelson, 
able aid to Edward J. Murphy, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion grain branch executive, put aside 
his government chores last month 
and started a career of retirement in 
California. 

An indication of his importance to 
the grain inspection service, where 
he earned a position of eminence, 
is the regret in trade and official cir- 
cles and the simultaneous inquiry as 
to a possible replacement for him. 

Mr. Nelson entered the government 
service in 1917 in Minneapolis as a 
grain sampler, but in a short space 
of two years he was moved up to take 
charge of grain inspection at the 
Portland office of the grain branch. 

The next stop in the Nelson gov- 
ernment career in 1929 was at Chi- 
cago where he was made a member 
of the Board of Review of Grain Su- 
pervisors, which is the final author- 
ity on federal grain standards. At 
Chicago he was responsible for super- 
vising the export market on the At- 
lantic ports, and he combined his 
export activities with special assign- 
ments for the Grain Stabilization 
Board. 

Probably the greatest influence in 
Mr. Nelson’s all-round success was 
his stability of character and dispo- 
sition which, combined with a zeal 
and enthusiasm for his work, won 
him the respect of the grain trade 
and his associates within the govern- 
ment. Mr. Murphy speaks of Mr. Nel- 
son as a “student of grain grading 
and export grain loading techniques” 
which involved the difficult problems 
of cargo loading inspection and uni- 
formity of cargo grading. 











Albert F. Nelson 


That Mr. Nelson could win the re- 
spect of the grain trade and at the 
same time maintain a high repute 
within the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is no common feat. West 
Coast exporters have spoken of Mr. 
Nelson in most glowing terms of re- 
spect, even before his retirement was 
contemplated. A reflection of these 
opinions on his retirement is certain 
to be those of regret, but at the same 
time few will grudge him a long full 
career of ease and contentment on 
the California Coast, where he plans 
some fancy boating of the noncargo 
variety. 


When the impact of World War II 
hit the U.S., Mr. Nelson was brought 
into Washington as assistant chief 
of the distribution division of the 
grain products branch and in 1946 
became assistant chief of the inspec- 
tion division of the grain branch han- 
dling special assignments of cargo 
loading and inspection. 

While Mr. Nelson heads west, lay- 
ing aside his official public duties, the 
Nelson family still will be represented 
in the field of public service. In Boston 
Mr. Nelson has a daughter, Dr. Rose- 
mary Nelson, of whom he speaks with 
undisguised pride for her work as a 
surgeon in the field of cancer. Dr. 
Nelson entered the cancer field the 
hard way through New York City 
public hospitals and now appears to 
have selected the New ‘England Coast 
as her area of duty. So the nation is 
in very good balance as far as the 
Nelson distribution is concerned, with 
the father in California and the doc- 
tor daughter in Boston. 

In recounting the Nelson clan it 
would be neglectful to overlook a sec- 
ond daughter, Mrs. Lee Gray of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., who can be expected 
to ride herd on her Dad who will face 
the pitfalls that go with a life of 
retirement. 

It is no overstatement to express 
the regrets of the trade and the offi- 
cialdom of Washington and other offi- 
cial points on the Nelson retirement. 
To a public official of the highest 
type perhaps the most sincere expres- 
sion would be to say, “hail and fare- 
well.” 

And Mr. Murphy: “You have lost a 
valuable aid, one who will be difficult 
to replace as you well know.” 





moved to the executive offices in 
Minneapolis, as assistant manager, 
sales and advertising. In 1946 he was 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
then became vice president and later, 
a director. 

Mr. Gerot is a director of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Assn. and of 
the Premium Assn. 
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KANSAS MILL SOLD 

HALSTEAD, KANSAS—The Hal- 
stead Milling & Elevator Co. here 
has been purchased by the Farmers 
Cooperative Grain & Mercantile 
Assn. of Halstead. The Halstead mill 
tanks hold 200,000 bu. Two other ele- 
vators of the co-op have a capacity 
of 100,000 bu. In addition to its grain 
storage facilities, the Halstead mill 
has a feed room, grinding equipment 
and a bulk storage plant. The origi- 
nal mill, built in 1874, was the start 
of what later became the Midland 
Milling Co. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS | 
FROLIC AT CONVENTION 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, PA. The 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held a 
most successful mid-year convention 
in this beauty spot of the Alleghenies, 
June 2-4. This is the annual meeting 
when amusement takes precedence 
over business. 

On Sunday the annual golf tourna- 
ment for the president's trophies was 
held. Trap shooting drew its group 


of addicts on Monday with prizes 
for the best scores. Saturday night 
a hay ride ended in a barn dance 
and hard times party. 

Sunday evening a “Remember 
When” party was held with old- 
time movies, old vocal favorites and 
cool refreshments. Many of the ladies 
played golf, others enjoyed the in- 
door pool or the swimming at Red 
Oak Lake and bingo and card parties 
were held for them during the bus- 
iness meetings. The banquet featured 
the presentation of prizes, entertain- 
ment and dancing to a fine orchestra. 

During the business sessions the 
emphasis was on the Washington 
situation, which was covered by 
Joseph Creed, Washington counsel for 
the American Bakers Assn. Walter 
H. Dietz of the bakery section, Office 
of Price Stabilization, furnished data 
on ceiling price regulations, and wage 
stabilization controls and related prob- 
lems were discussed by Kenneth Sou- 
ser, counsel for the association. W. S. 
Hegar, deputy secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, cited many 
case histories related to the Pennsyl- 
vania bakery law. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

JAMESTOWN, KANSAS—Built in 
1879 and a landmark in this com- 
munity, the Terminal Grain Co. ele- 
vator was destroyed by fire May 30, 
along with about 800 bu. grain. An 
old-type, frame structure, the ele- 
vator had a capacity of 14,000 bu. 
The elevator office was saved. 


C. M. O’MALLEY LEAVES 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO — The American Dry 
Milk Institute has announced that 
C. M. O'Malley will leave shortly to 
establish his own dry milk distribu- 
tion business. During the 12 years 
that Mr. O’Malley has been associ- 
ated with the institute he has served 
as chemist, chief chemist, laboratory 
manager and in charge of informa- 
tion service. 

In announcing the separation, B. W. 
Fairbanks, director, noted the work 
of Mr. O'Malley in both the technical 
and public relations fields as having 
contributed substantially to the prog- 
ress of the industry in product and 
sales development. 

Mr. O'Malley will establish his 
headquarters in Chicago and engage 
in distribution of dry milks both in 
consumer packages and in bulk sales 
for food manufacture. 


——“BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIF® 


JOINS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

NEW YORK—Clarence E. Eldridge 
has resigned as operations manager 
for General Foods Corp., effective 
about June 15, to accept the execu- 
tive vice-presidency of Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. With General Foods 
he has successively occupied the po- 
sition of merchandising manager of 
Post cereal products, general mana- 
ger of Post cereals division, and 
more recently operations manager. 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS * 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S - MOST MODERN 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
June 
2, 
- 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33% 28 33% 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 17% 45% 

Pfd, $3.25 ..... 100 " 95% 
Am, Cyanamid 103% 7 94% 

Pid. 

A-D-M Co, 
Borden 

Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 

Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 

Pfd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 

Pid. $4 A & 103 

Pfd. $3.25 2nd 2 180% 

**Flour Mills of 

America, Inc. q 10% 

Gen. Baking Co. 


Co. 
> Ine. 


mt... & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pfd. $6 
Palston Purina 
Co., 
st. egi . 
Pfd. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Pid. $4.50 
¢Sterling Drus 
Pfd, $3.56 
Sunshine Bis. -» Ine, 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid. $4.50 
Victo- Ch. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Ward Baking Co. 
Pfd. $5.50 *102% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. . 17% 19 
¢*Standard Milling Co. . i% Ruy 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
*Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded June 2: 
Bid Asked 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 10% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. --.. 108% 109% 
Novadel-Agene 16% 17% 
Omar, Inc. 17% 18% 
Wagner Baking Co. 6% i*” 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 6% 6% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Lew Close Close 


Canada Bread 
Can. Food Prod. 
4 


Catelli Food, B 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. $1.40 
Gen. Bakeries 3.50 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd. 156 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
McCabe Grain, 


B 
Mid-Pacitic Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
i. 


St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
Geo. Weston (new) 
44% 


Woods Mfg. 
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pow B bid and asked prices on stocks 


not trad 

Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries 9% 9% 
Canadian Food Products, Pfd. 68 
Catelli Food, A 13 13% 
Inter-City Bakeries 14 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain ... 
St. Lawrence Flour cevecse me 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 26 and 
June 2 

BRAN May 26 
June $46.05@ 
July 45.05@ 
August 44.80@ 
September 44.80@ 
October 15.00@ 5.25@ 
November 45.75 HT 5.00@ 47.00 

SHORTS 
June $56 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Sales (tens) 


June 2 


*Sales 


PLANS GOLF PARTY 
KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club has planned a golf party, 
scheduled for the Hillcrest Country 
Club, July 6. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


: rr OPP LL LA 


MICHIGAN FLOURS 
; (Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
) Chelsea, Michigan 














We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
a The Bea rditowm Mi 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINO! 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











‘LOUR CO. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 
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BE SURE WITH 


Identical Performance 


FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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Four States Remove Prohibitions 
on Sale of Colored Oleomargarine 


NEW YORK — Bills removing 
prohibitions against the sales of 
colored oleomargarine have been en- 
acted thus far this year by the legis- 
latures of four states—Connecticut, 
Delaware, Oregon and Wyoming. 

This leaves only 10 states which 
now ban the sale of colored oleo 
and brings to 18 the number of states 
which have abolished such restric- 
tions since 1944. 

A survey of developments in state 


legislatures throughout the country 
further reveals that bills to legalize 
yellow oleo were killed in Montana, 
New York and Vermont, and are 
currently pending in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. Other types of bills re- 
lating to oleo regulation and taxation 
also have been raised as issues in a 
number of states this year and are 
still pending in several, including 
California, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
and Nebraska. 


A bill to permit state institutions 
to serve oleomargarine was unani- 
mously passed by the Kansas Senate 
only to be killed by the House agri- 
culture committee. Under present 
Kansas law, the state is required to 
serve butter at its institutions. 

South Dakota’s House of Repre- 
sentatives killed a Senate approved 
bill which would have repealed the 
state’s oleomargarine tax of 10¢ Ib. 
Idaho’s legislature rejected a bill to 
prohibit the sale of colored oleo. 
Yellow oleo now is sold in Idaho with 
a 10¢ tax. 

Dairy interests are waging a strong 





SAVINGS 
ECONOMY 


GOOD WILL 


GOVERNMENT 


SANITATION AUTHORITIES 
SPEAK ON BENEFITS OF 


@ 170 MILLS 
@ 10 BAKERIES 


@ 10 HOUSEWIVES 


FLOUR IN COTTON BAGS — IN ANOTHER 
OF AMERICA’S MOST MODERN BAKERIES 


Courtesy of Helms’ Bakeries, Montebello, Calif. 


Textue Bac Manuracturers Association 
611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


COTTON BAGS 


"...one ° 
newest 
akerie 
in sani 
Sheetin 


Write for New Methods on 
how Cotton Bags can be 
packed most Economically 
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fight against proposed Pennsylvania 
legislation to remove the state’s 50- 
year-old ban on the sale of colored 
oleo. Representatives of the Penn- 
sylvania State Grange and the State 
Agriculture Department recently 
asserted that “repeal of the colored 
oleomargarine ban would open the 
door to the breakdown of all pure 
food laws.” Abolition of the color ban 
is being sought by the Pennsylvania 
Women’s Committee for Yellow Mar- 
garine, a consumer group represent- 
ing women’s organizations. 

A similar controversy over the oleo 
color issue is heading for a showdown 
in the Illinois legislature, which also 
is considering a bill to rescind the 
present state statutory provision 
which limits use of oleomargarine in 
state institutions to 25% of food fat 
needs. Repeal of the Illinois law 
banning retail sale of yellow oleo 
was urged by Gov. Stevenson in his 
message to the state lawmakers at 
the start of their 1951 session. 

Pending in California is a bill which 
would require oleomargarine manu- 
facturers to report their production 
to the State Agriculture Depart- 
ment for use in compiling statistics. 

A pending bill in Minnesota would 
boost the license fee paid by sellers 
or manufacturers of oleomargarine 
from $1 to $3, while another measure 
would increase the oleo license fee 
from $1 to $5. Still another Minne- 
sota proposal would require restaur- 
ants serving oleo to post notices to 
that effect and to slice the oleo into 
triangular-shaped patties before serv- 
ing. 

Introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature was a bill to increase 
from 50¢ to $5 the annual registra- 
tion fee for oleo retailers. Oleomar- 
garine interests contend the measure 
would be grossly unfair to both dis- 
tributors and consumers. 

A new tax of 5¢ lb. would be im- 
posed on oleomargarine under terms 
of a bill introduced in the Nebraska 
legislature. It was pointed out at a 
hearing on the Nebraska proposal 
that other states have a higher tax 
on oleo. Minnesota and South Dakota 
collect 10¢ a pound, Wisconsin 15¢ 
and Iowa 5¢, it was noted. The Neb- 
raska tax proposal was strongly op- 
posed by consumer spokesmen and 
welfare workers. ‘ 

The bill repealing Connecticut's 
ban against the sale of colored oleo 
moved quickly through the legislature 
with little opposition. The similar 
bills in Delaware, Oregon and Wyo- 
ming were enacted only ofter pro- 
tracted controversy, however. 

States which still prohibit the sale 
of colored oleo are: Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Washington and Wisconsin. 
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RESEARCH REPORT ISSUED 

WINNIPEG—The 24th annual re- 
port of the Grain Research Labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada, covering the year 
1950, has just been released. The 
92-page report is divided into four 
main parts; first, a description of the 
durum wheat section of the labora- 
tory; second, short accounts of va- 
rious investigations during the year; 
third, annual routine studies dealing 
chiefly with various investigations 
undertaken during the year and last- 
ly, a short summary of data and in- 
formation obtained by analytical and 
technological studies of grain crops 
merchandised during the past crop 
year. Dr. J. Ansel Anderson is chief 
chemist of the Grain Research Lab- 
oratory. 
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let’s keep them eager 
for BREAD! 


Ve 
yy, 

Good promotion is bringing cus- 
tomers in...but only good BREAD 
will bring them back. That takes 
finest baking skill and finest 
ingredients, like Anheuser-Busch 
BUDWEISER Yeast... unsurpassed 
for strength, purity, hardiness, uni- 


formity and maximum fermentation. 


A-B PRODUCTS: 
BAKING POWDER 
BAKERS CREAM 
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The headline and “little girl” 
illustrations above are fea- 
tured in the Bakers of America 
full-color “peanut butter” ad 
to appear in the June 9th 
Saturday Evening Post and 
the June Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Use your tie-in promo- 


|}tion material...it's to your 
| eis 
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Bakery Products Department 
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EASTERN FEED MERCHANT 
MEET SET FOR JUNE 18 


The Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants convention June 18-19, at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York 
promises to draw a record turnout, 
Austin W. Carpenter of Sherburne, 
N.Y., executive director, reports. The 
program has been designed to clear 
thinking of feed people on price con- 
trol, feed formulation, merchandis- 
ing and credit problems and machin- 
ery and parts procurement. 

Scott Gray, James H. Gray Milling 
Co., Franklinville, N.Y., federation 
president, will start activities with 
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his annual report after which there 
will be the election of directors. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham of Cornell 
University will address the gather- 
ing on “Future of the Feed Indus- 
try,” his talk to be based on observa- 
tions at Washington, D.C., where he 
has been serving with the Office of 
Price Stabilization as a consultant 
on feed problems. 

Raymond Rodgers, professor of 
banking in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration and in the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, both at New York Univer- 
sity, will speak on the “General Busi- 
ness Outlook.” 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short 
natural enzyme 





prep J 


Mr.and Mrs. America eat 25% 


Milling Compony to designate its 
ation for whitening the d 


of their food away from home, 5 
according to the National 
Restaurant Association. That's 
a plenty big market for bakers 
—and plenty bakers are reach- 


ing for it by using Wytase 


to make fine textured, white 


loaves. Wy tase helps bakers 


get restaurant business 


The June 18 luncheon will offer a 
surprise attraction, details of which 
are being kept secret. 

An outstanding event of the con- 
vention will be the panel symposium 
on livestock and poultry nutrition and 
feed formulation, with five nutrition- 
ists and Mr. Carpenter as moderator 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SAVINGS RESULT FROM 
BOARD TICKER SERVICE 
CHICAGO—Last week marked the 
first anniversary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade’s operation of a leased wire 
system to furnish market quotations 
to ticker customers—a move which 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Ilinois 
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has saved thousands of dollars to the 
trading organization and member 
firms. 

Exact figures are not available, but 
estimates of savings range above 
$100,000 for users of the 451 tickers 
that provide quotations across the 
country. The Board of Trade itself 
gains more than $50,000. 

The Board of Trade owns the price 
quotations from members trading, so 
it leased a wire system from Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to distribute 
them. The job formerly was done by 
the Western Union, returning $5 a 
month a ticker to the Board of Trade 
on a royalty basis. 

The tickers are leased from Western 
Union for $22 a month. The cost to 
users is prorated, involving the mile- 
age and other factors. The Board of 
Trade cannot make a profit on the 
facilities, although it charges for the 
quotations. The cost to some users 
has been halved. 

Since the Chicago Board of Trade 
has taken the move, the New York 
Curb Exchange has taken a similar 
step. Interest in the action is said to 
be growing on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PLANS MADE FOR ANNUAL 
PICNIC FOR OPERATIVES 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual pic- 
nic for active members of District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, at 
which the Allied Trades Club of the 
Twin Cities is host, tentatively has 
been set for Aug. 18 at St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

E. H. Leitte, acting chairman of 
the allied trades committee, said that 
the committee also has Red Wing 
under consideration as a place for 
the stag affair. 

Mr. Leitte said that the activities 
will include the usual softball game 
between active and associate mem- 
bers, golf and horseshoes, Prizes will 
be awarded for the champions in each 
activity. 

Admittance to the picnic will be 
by card, Mr. Leitte said. Other mem- 
bers of the arrangements committee 
include C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., and 
Earl Bowers, J. E. Rhoads & Son. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA FEED MEN PLAN 
ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., one of 
the oldest state grain organizations 
in the U.S., will observe its golden 
anniversary at the 1952 convention 
Jan. 20-22. D. W. Crutchfield, presi- 
dent, announces that special commit- 
tees are being appointed to plan the 
event. 

Fred K. Sale, executive secretary, 
reports that leading feed and grain 
men from the nation are expected to 
attend. 


SPEAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO LEASE NEW BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA — Carr Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co. of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has signed a 10-year lease on 4 
building which has not yet been start- 
ed here. A permit for the construc- 
tion described the proposed structure 
as a one-story warehouse and office 
building of brick and steel, meas- 
uring 65 by 300 ft. The estimated 
cost is $125,000. Bunting, Weil & 
Co., Inc., reported it had leased the 
property to the biscuit firm for ware- 
housing and distribution of its prod- 
ucts. The lease involves an aggre- 
gate rental of $91,200, according to 
Bunting, Weil officials. 
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Ry ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 








complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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N analyzing the composite pic- 
ture of ingredients, packaging 
materials and operating supplies, 
one might say that the first ingredi- 
ent, and possibly the most important 
to you, is wheat flour—but I shall 
discuss it in terms of food and feed 
grains and give you the picture. 
To look ahead and plan for the 
future in these confused and uncer- 
tain times one must do so in retro- 
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Future Availability of Baking Industry 
Materials and Supplies Examined 


By Philip Talbott 
. Department of Agriculture 


spect. Therefore let’s refresh our 
minds about conditions as related 
to ingredient materials and supplies 
that existed during World War II. 

At the beginning of that war a 
stock pile of 688,000,000 bu. corn had 
been accumulated under the ever- 


normal granary program. By July, 
1942, a total of 631,000,000 bu. wheat 
also had been accumulated in stor- 
age as a reserve for future contin- 
gencies. But even with these huge 
stock piles of grain, the increased 
demands for feed in an expanded live- 
stock program and a wartime de- 
mand for grain for industrial pur- 
poses, soon reduced the huge supply 
to a point of scarcity. This can hap- 
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pen again. During the four years 
of 1942 through 1945, a total of 287,- 
000,000 bu. wheat were used in the 
production of industrial alcohol for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
In the same period 1,370,000,000 bu. 
wheat were used as feed for live- 
stock. 
A Lesson in History 

Normally only about 460,000,000 
bu. wheat would have been fed to 
livestock during these four years and 
none would have been used for in- 
dustrial purposes. By the end of the 
1943 marketing era reserves of both 
wheat and corn were exhausted. Is 
this situation going to occur again? 

A transformation of a world at 
peace to a world of grave interna- 
tional crisis has sharply increased the 
demands for agricultural commodi- 
ties. In a short period of six months 
it has become necessary to change 
our national plan for agricultural 
production to meet the increased de- 
mands now in prospect, the 1951 har- 
vest needs to be substantially larger 
than the record production in 1949. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address on future availability of bak- 
ing industry, packaging materials 
and operating supplies, delivered by 
Philip Talbott, chief of the bakery 
section, Grain Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, before 
the meeting last month of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America in 
Pittsburgh. 





With continued strengthening of con- 
sumer demand and with military re- 
quirements increasing, there will be 
need for all the livestock, dairy and 
poultry products that can be pro- 
duced with the feed supplies that 
are expected to be available in the 
next few years. Remember you are 
a consumer of feed grains in the 
form of milk fat, corn sugar, syrup, 
corn flour, butter, eggs, cheese, etc. 
Feed is the essential factor in main- 
taining the present high level pro- 
duction of most of the ingredients 
used by bakers other than flour. 
Without adequate feed where will 
you obtain lard, milk or eggs? 

It will not be realistic to say that 
anything like a feed shortage looms 
this year. However, the heavy drain 
on our reserve feed supplies cannot 
continue in 1952 without reducing 
grain reserves below a safe level. 
Already the higher demands for live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products 
require a larger quantity of feed 
grains than is being supplied by our 
current level of production. In many 
ways the present emergency indi- 
cates a pattern of accelerated re- 
quirements for food and feed grains 
similar to that which took shape 
during World War II. 


More Wheat Needed 

The situation in which the world 
finds itself also calls for more wheat 
—one of the world’s import food 
grains and by far the most impor- 
tant in many countries. The rapid 
deterioration of world conditions fol- 
lowing the seeding of winter wheat— 
under acreage allotments—places an 
additional responsibility on spring 
wheat producers to expand their pro- 
duction of this crop in 1951. From 
the total supplies of wheat now avail- 
able, it is expected that the carry- 
over on July 1, 1951, will be about 
410,000,000 bu., or slightly less than 
last year. This is a comfortable situ- 
ation to be in, but—the outlook for 
wheat indicates that there will be a 
considerable expansion in the export 
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HOW MIGHTY 1S A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 

good business man. In the highly competitive baking 

industry, the difference between Success and failure 

sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny 
i in unit costs. 


Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 

The outstanding shop performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered production costs all the way 


down the line. Milled in accordance with scientific 
control standards, the name “Midland” js your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results <a 
increased Sales, too, through quality baked goods with 
increased consumer appeal. 


It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 
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Philip Talbott 


demand and for the use of wheat as 
feed during the 1951-52 marketing 
year. 

We are asking for an increase of 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of spring wheat 
over 1950 and intentions indicate that 
about 21,000,000 acres will be plant- 
ed. This, when added to the winter 
wheat already seeded, will make a 
total acreage of 77.9 million acres for 
1951 as compared with 71.4 million 
acres in 1950. 

But in the Southwest there is seri- 
ous deterioration of winter wheat, 
which is resulting in heavy abandon- 
ment. 

The world situation demands that 
grain reserves be larger than aver- 
age as protection against any possi- 
ble production declines and in order 
to insure continued high level produc- 
tion of the ingredients you require. 
The present national emergency may 
place an even larger requirement on 
our food and feed grains than was 
experienced in World War II. 

Already the demand for feed grains 
is in excess of our current produc- 
tion. Present estimates now indicate 
that our record stock pile of 860,- 
000,000 bu. corn, on hand Oct. 1, 
1950, will be drawn upon to meet 
this year’s extra demand for feed 
and industrial uses. Therefore our 
reserve supplies of corn will likely 
be reduced to around 650,000,000 bu. 
by Oct. 1, 1951. 


Other Nations’ Needs 


With so much of the world depend- 
ing upon the U.S. for food, consid- 
eration must be given to the needs 
of other countries in our food pro- 
duction effort. Our national policy 
on food production business must 
take into account the fact that the 
people of friendly nations must be 
provided with adequate supplies of 
food if they are to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in the existing world 
crisis. The export requirements for 
food and feed grains are expected to 
continue at the high levels now being 
shipped. We must be prepared to 
make available the necessary sup- 
plies over and above our domestic 
requirements to furnish these exports 
to our friendly nations. From what 
I have said so far, I question if you 
can do much planning. But the above 
remarks indicate that you should be 
interested in conserving wheat in the 
form of flour and by so doing assist 
in lowering the cost trend of bak- 
ery products to consumers. 

Shall we now examine the fats and 
oils picture? The present fats and oil 
supply situation for the U.S. as com- 
pared with 10 years ago at the out- 
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set of World War II is excellent. 
During the five-year period preced- 
ing that war this country produced 
fats and oils at the rate of 8.7 bil- 
lion pounds annually. Then we were 
an importer of fats and oils. to the 
extent of 1.5 billion pounds annual- 
ly. Today we are producing at a rate 
of about 12 billion pounds annually 
and are a net exporter for nearly 
one billion pounds a year. In other 
words we have changed from an im- 
porting country to an exporting coun- 
try despite increased domestic re- 
quirements. 

So far as supply is concerned the 
edible fats and oils situation this 
crop year is about the same as a 


MARGARET 
O'BRIEN 
—Popular child actress 
who has swept 
to stardom. 


year ago, when a record production 
was established. 

Production of butter will be down, 
but this decrease will be largely off- 
set by increased lard production. The 
rate record soybean problem of 1950 
and a very high yield in peanut crop 


,will approximately offset the one 


third production in cottonseed oil. 
All of this large production is needed 
to meet the continuing strong de- 
mand for edible fats and oils, and 
oil seeds both for domestic use and 
export. 


Fat Production Lags 


World production of fats in 1950 
is reported nearly 46 billion pounds, 
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a slight increase over the 1935-49 
low. A further gain may be made 
in 1951 but will not be spectacular. 
Production of fats has not kept pace 
with population. 

World exports of fats are still 
running below prewar, despite the 
fact that the U.S. is now a major 
exporter. Other export - supplying 
areas are all consuming more fats 
than formerly, with little increase in 
production. Output in Indonesia con- 
tinues below prewar and Manchuria 
is still a highly doubtful source of 
supply; more so than a year ago when 
relatively peaceful conditions ruled 
in Korea. The one bright spot is the 
Philippines, where a new record out- 


THE MERCK 
OF RADIO 


Dramatic shows and timely spots on ready-to-use 
transcriptions —specially prepared for 
the use of bakers in their own advertising 


> 
FREDRIC 
MARCH 
— Famous star of 
stage and screen 





DEBORAH KERR 
—Star of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Quo Vadis, 


DANE CLARK 
—Well-known motion-picture star. 
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put may be reached this year. West- 
ern Europe, major importing area 
for fats and oils, has made strenu- 
ous efforts in recent years to in- 
crease production of. vegetable oil 
seeds. An increase of around 400 
million pounds of vegetable oil other 
than olive oil has been achieved, but 
this is scarcely more than a drop in 
a bucket considering the 15 billion 
to 16 billion-pound annual require- 
ment 

Now European production of ani- 
mal fats is still more than a billion 
pounds below the level of the 1930's 
production of olive oil and the cur- 
rent season is about 600 million 
pounds below prewar. The rate of 
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population increase in western Eu- 
rope probably will exceed any future 
increase in production of fats. At 
present nearly 50% of the fat con- 
sumed in western Europe is import- 
ed. As time goes on, Europe is like- 
ly to become increasingly dependent 
upon imports of fats and oils. In 
view of the unsettled world situation 
and the strong demand both at home 
and abroad, the Department of Agri- 
culture has asked for continued high 
production of fats and oils. 

So you see, our domestic fats and 
oils picture appears to be somewhat 
improved; however, this picture may 
be changed over night in the event 
of war because of the short world 


supply. There is little planning you 
can presently do in regard to fats 
and oils other than to use liberal 
quantities in your formulas, but do 
not waste fat. Always plan for a 
better product in the lower consumer 
price. Bear in mind that bakery prod- 
ucts now have new competitors in 
the form of palatable foods and a 
greater variety than ever before 
which are now available to lower 
income groups in greater quantities 
than heretofore. 

Let me question you about steel 
drums; the supply is critically short. 
Treat them kindly. Do not delay in 
returning the empties for reuse; this 


FREE LIBRARY © 
TRANSCRIPTIONS! 


It would be difficult to name four more popular 
guest stars to feature on your radio program than 
Margaret O’Brien... Fredric March... Deborah 
Kerr . . . Dane Clark. 

Usually, you would have to pay a high fee for 
their services. But the Merck Library of Radio 
Transcriptions brings them to you without charge, 
on a nonexclusive basis. Especially prepared 
to help bakers take full advantage of the 10th 
Anniversary of Enrichment, this Library is excep- 
tionally complete. It includes—on ready-to-use 
records—a 15-minute dramatic show—5-minute 
documentary segments — 3-minute segments — 
and 20-second to 1-minute spots. In addition, it 
contains scripts on Enrichment of all lengths and 
various types, suitable for live shows. 

No matter what kind of radio program you 
sponsor—news, homeeconomics, children’s show, 
music, or entertainment—you will find something 
in the Merck Library of Radio Transcriptions 
that fits it perfectly. 


Free 12-page Brochure Gives Full Details 

Just off the press, an illustrated 12-page brv- 
chure Cavalcade of Enrichment brings you de- 
tailed descriptions of every record in the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions. It also contains 
practical suggestions on publicity, point-of-sale 
material, and other ways of enhancing the pres- 
tige of your brand name and of your company in 
connection with the 10th Anniversary of Enrich- 
ment. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


* * * 


These transcriptions available direct from Merck 
& Co., Inc. or the Bakers of America Program. 
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The 10th Anniversary of Enrichment is one of the 
most important events in the history of the Baking 
Industry. It will be extensively publicized through the 
“Bakers of America Program” and by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. It offers every baker a golden oppor- 
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for his company. 
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is a must. Do not divert one single 
drum to other use. 


Sugar Picture Good 

The next major ingredient is sugar. 
At the present the sugar picture is 
good. Those countries supplying our 
requirements will produce approxi- 
mately 10% more than was produced 
in either 1949 or 1950. This means 
that there will be available an ad- 
ditional supply in excess of 3 million 
tons of centrifugal sugar. 

Normally sugar distribution in- 
creases in March as consumers and 
distributors build up stock for the 
heavy summer consuming season. It 
is quite apparent that consumers 
permitted stocks to decrease during 
March. If consumers should continue 
to let their stocks run down, serious 
difficulties might be encountered dur- 
ing the summer months. Last year, 
household consumers and industrial 
users started the heavy consuming 
season with inadequate stocks. As a 
result, when the scare buying fol- 
lowing the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea was added to the heavy sea- 
sonal requirements, distribution could 
not keep pace with demand. 

At the present time, domestic re- 
finers and beet processors have large 
stocks, and ample supplies are be- 
ing produced in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, to meet 
all anticipated requirements of this 
market. However, a great deal of 
time is requjred to import, refine 
and distribute the huge quantities of 
sugar required in this country. Un- 
less household consumers and indus- 
trial users buy in an orderly man- 
ner and anticipate their heavy sea- 
sonal requirements to some extent, 
a heavy burden is placed on our re- 
fining and distributing facilities. 

Now a few words about milk. This 
country produces about 120 billion 
pounds of milk annually, of which 
approximately 48% is utilized as mar- 
ket milk and cream, 27% as but- 
ter, 10% as cheese, 6% as evaporated 
and condensed milk, 6% as ice cream, 
and 1% as dried milk. These figures 
give a total of 98% utilization as 
food of the 120 billion pounds of milk 
produced. 

Four billion pounds of milk solids 
from skim milk, buttermilk and whey 
are either not being utilized or are 
utilized at low efficiency from the 
standpoint of human nutrition. This 
four billion pounds represents about 
% of the milk solids that are pro- 
duced annually. 

Special consideration has been giv- 
en by government and industry to- 
ward finding ways in which the bak- 
ing industry can contribute toward 
more complete utilization of milk nu- 
trients, and the results have been 
most promising in view of the in- 
creasing amounts of whey powder and 
buttermilk powder that the baking 
industry is requiring. However, non- 
fat milk solids represent the dairy 
ingredient used by bakeries in the 
largest amounts. The total consump- 
tion of milk solids for bread mak- 
ing increased regularly during the 
period before World War II. The 
amount of milk solids now used in 
bakeries has been estimated as over 
300 million pounds annually, of 
which approximately 250 million 
pounds is of the dried forms. 

The current picture of the pro- 
duction and supply of non-fat dry 
milk production and stocks were the 
lowest, and prices the highest, in 
several years. Production of total 
non-fat dry milk during February 
was 150,000 Ib., representing a de- 
cline of 39% from a year earlier and 
14% from the 1945-49 average for 
the day. 

The cellophane picture is not too 
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bad. Barring an all-out conflict or the 
possibility of further shortages, the 
necessary chemicals, such as sul- 
phuric acid, carbon bisulphite, etc., 
cellophane will continue in fair sup- 
ply but should free up to some ex- 
tent in the latter part of 1951 as the 
result of an increased production on 
the part of the Sylvania division of 
the American Viscose Corp. and the 
new facilities of Olin Industries, the 
latest entry in the field of cellophane 
manufacturing. An increase of ap- 
proximately 15% in the over-all pro- 
duction of cellophane can be expect- 
ed by January, 1952, if the demand 
for cellophane continues at a record 
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high-level with the full knowledge 
of the industry that further demands 
from super markets must be recog- 
nized in the latter half of 1951 or 
early in 1952. 

While some shortage might occur 
in the field of waxed wrappers, due 
to seasonal demands, it is anticipat- 
ed that industry will be able to cope 
with the demands for this product. 
More efficient methods of waxing 
and conversion are being put into 
effect by the leading manufacturers 
in this field. Sulphite papers most 
commonly used in waxing operations 
will continue in tight supply but 
should be sufficient for industries’ 


needs, but conservation should be up- 
permost in the mind. 

Display material: Increased pro- 
duction on the part of board mills 
should enable this industry to cope 
with the demands. As in most oth- 
er displays of packaging mediums the 
demands continue at a very high 
level. The government may request 
that paper board containers be re- 
designed to avoid unnecessary use 
of paper boards. 

Due to the very high requirement 
for kraft paper by the military, this 
product continues in very short sup- 
ply. As being used in large quan- 
tities as a component in the pack- 
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a low-cost shortening to give 
you uniform baking results 
every time—that’s real econ- 
omy! Hydora remains stable 
...and gives you more fryings 
to the pound. 


Fine Products of 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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aging of quartermaster ration items. 
Also, it is used in combination with 
plastics for barrier materials, for pro- 
tection of essential military items. 
So again I repeat, conserve—avoid 
waste—ask consumers to save kraft 
bags. Glassine, parchment and grease 
proof papers; each one of these items 
is currently in very short supply 
and the manufacturers have their 
facilities taxed to the limit. The pos- 
sibility of an increase in the produc- 
tion of these items is very question- 
able for 1951. 


Supply and Demand in Action 

We are more keenly aware of the 
relationship of supply and demand at 
this time than at any other time 
in our history. Manufacturers of the 
above mentioned items have _ indi- 
cated their willingness to increase 
their productive capacity, but has 
stated flatly their inability to con- 
tract for additional supplies of the 
required pulps or chemicals. Will we 
feel confident the tight supply may 
be due to seasonal variances and the 
realization that industrial materials 
in some warehouses are in excess 
of what might be considered normal- 
ly good business practice. 

On the other hand it is acknowl- 
edged that many industries have 
struggled for many months with short 
supplies of essential packaging mate- 
rials and it is expected that a soft- 
ening in one direction might conceiv 
ably assist this latter group. 

The next subject is operating sup- 
plies. I wonder if you have a clear 
understanding of what operating sup- 
plies consist of ? Because there is a 
doubt in my mind, I will give you 
here our definition of operating sup- 
plies: Operating supplies are any- 
thing other than those items charged 
off as capital expenditures and those 
items which are considered as a part 
of the end product. 

Definition under NPA Regulation 
4: Operating supplies means in the 
case of a bakery operation, any ma- 
terials which are normally carried 
as operating supplies, according to 
established accounting practices such 
as: 

Nuts, bolts and 
small parts 
Nails 
Light bulbs 
Pan handlers 
and gloves 
Slicing blades 
Molder scrapers 
Toilet supplies 


Hand scrapers 

and bow! knifes 
Brooms and 

mops 
Bench brushes 
Insecticides 
Divider oil 
Trough grease 
Wiping towels 

This also includes items purchased 
by an employer for sale to his em- 
ployees for use only in his business, 
such as hand tools, gloves, safety 
equipment, uniforms, caps, etc., un- 
der circumstances where they would 
constitute operating supplies accord- 
ing to established accounting prac- 
tice if issued to his employees with- 
out charge 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORP. 
ELECTS VICE PRESIDENTS 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — Direc- 
tors of Shellmar Products Corp. at 
their annual meeting created two new 
vice presidencies of the firm. 

Elected to the new offices were 
Robert L. Lee and O. D. Carlson. 
Both are Shellmar veterans who have 
come up through the ranks from their 
original positions as territorial sales 
representatives. Mr. Lee is now gen- 
eral sales manager of the Shellmar 
division. Mr. Carlson is general man- 
ager of that division’s operations in 
the 11 western states. Both will con- 
tinue to handle their present respon- 
sibilities. 











PihES PEAK 


CAKE FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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LeRoy Gillan has purchased the 
Klein Bakery, Moberly, Mo., from the 
heirs of the late Louis Klein, who 
founded the bakery in 1905. Mr. Gil- 
lan took over the managemerit. May 
19. The bakery has been managed by 
Arthur D. Klein, one of the founder's 
sons. LeRoy Gillan has been associat- 
ed with his father in Gillan Bros. 
Bakery at Concordia, Kansas. He is 
a graduate of the American Instituté 
of Baking. 

e 


The City Pastry Shop in Hot 
Springs, N.M., has reopened after be- 
ing remodeled following a fire. R. L. 
Graham is the owner. 


A fourth new store for Martin's 
Bakery opened to a capacity crowd 
in Santa Fe, N.M., recently. 


a 
The New York Bakery, Utica, N.Y., 
has been reopened following a redec- 
orating program. 


The White Bakery has been opened 
in Sheboygan, Wis., by Frank Gostsch, 
who has been identified with the 
Sheboygan baking industry for 24 
years. 

s 


The De Luxe Bakery has reopened 
in Eau Claire, Wis. Each visitor at 
the grand opening was given a com- 
bination cake knife and cake server. 


e 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sawyer have 
opened a bakery in Middleton, Wis. 


e 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Edwards, op- 
erators of the Manawa (Wis.) Bakery, 
have purchased the Hartman Bakery 
in Waupaca, Wis. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old Hartman have owned the firm for 
16 years. 
a 


Mead’s Fine Bread has a new home 
in Roswell, N.M., a building with 
12,500 sq. ft. The plant has a capacity 
of 2,000 lb. bread an hour and em- 
ploys 32 persons. 


Remodeling of the Tasty Food Bak- 
ery in Anoka, Minn., has been under- 
taken by Ray Schanhaar, proprietor. 


A dinner was held for the sales or- 
ganization of the Freshe Bread Co. 
of Artesia, Roswell and Carlsbad, 
N.M. Kirk Baxter of Lubbock, Texas, 
general sales manager, and Alec Mill- 
er, Lubbock, general manager, con- 
ducted the business session. 

.7 

A building permit to erect a small 
addition estimated to cost $2,500 has 
been issued to the Interstate Bakery 
Co., of Buffalo. 


Goldman's Bakery, Utica, N.Y., has 
reopened following a remodeling pro- 
gram. 

= 


The new Rochester, N.Y., bread 
bakery of National Biscuit Co. has 
been opened. The plant includes the 
bakery, offices, warehouse, locker 
rooms and lunchroom for employees. 
The garage will accommodate 36 de- 
livery trucks. Louis A. Laurent is 
manager of the Rochester operation. 

& 

The- building housing the Porter 
Baking Co. at Champaign, Ill., has 
been sold. Mrs. Edith Porter, who has 


been conducting the business since 
the death of her husband, A. H. Por- 
ter, founder of the firm, has ceased 
operations. The company was estab- 
lished in 1925. 
= 

Open house for the Holsum Bakery 
at Rolla, Mo., was held recently un- 
der the direction of Bert Kruse, man- 
ager. The plant has a capacity of 


of Good Housekeeping. 


ns 


Bread for sandwiches 
nent role in this typical photogra 
appearing in full color. 


S> 


plays a promi- 


2,000 loaves of bread 
employs 57 persons. 


an hour and 


J. H. Schneider has purchased the 
Roosevelt Bakery in Des Moines from 
Madeline Everett. - 


The Schwebel Baking Co. plant 
in Youngstown, Ohio, suffered $45,000 
damage in a recent fire. The firm’s 


new plant, scheduled to be occupied 
in several weeks, went into operation 
earlier as a result of the blaze, Mrs. 
Dora Schwebel, owner, announced. 


An explosion damaged an oven and 
broke a front window at the Hansen 
Bakery in Los Angeles recently. Dam- 
age was estimated at $2,000. Mrs 
Rose Kalenak, only employee in the 


ORE THAN 3,000,000 


Tell your customers to look for this 
Barbecue Cookbook in the July issue 


SOGR REPSEKEEPINGS 





SAMPLE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BARBECUE COOKBOOK 


———— 


Specialty breads get a big play in 


the pages of the Good Housekeeping 
Barbecue Cookbook. 
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shop at the time, was treated for 
shock. 


LeRoy Gillan of Concordia, Kansas, 
has purchased the Klein Bakery in 
Moberly, Mo. Mr. Gillan, who was 
brought up in the bakery business, 
has been associated with the Gillan 
Bakery in Concordia. 


Jones Pies, Inc., will build a pie 
bakery and salesroom in Elizabeth, 
NJ. 

a 

Fred McKie, who has operated the 
McKie Bakery in Delhi, Ont., since 
June, 1946, has sold the business to 
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George Van Kerrebrouck, proprietor 
of the Belgian Bakery. 
& 


Charles Newell has opened a bak- 
ery in Tarpon Springs, Fla., which 
will be operated as Newell’s Pastry 
Shop. 

8 

A business name has been filed 
for Kenmore Biscuit Distributor, 
Kenmore, N.Y., by Celestia W. Slat- 
tery. 

* 


William A. Weber, owner of Web- 
ers Home Bakery in Manitowoc, Wis., 
has been granted approval for store 
and office improvements to cost $42,- 


FAMILIES WILL FIND 
VEW USES FOR BREAD AND ROLIS 


000 by the National Production Au- 
thority. 
* 


The Stotler Bakery at Flat River, 
Mo., owned and operated by Carl 
Stotler, has installed a new dough 
proofer. 

* 


L. V. Foster and his son, Richard 
Foster, have purchased Larry’s Do- 
Nut Shop in Macomb, Il., from Mrs. 
Garnet Inman. 


The Spangler Bakery in Berlin, 
Wis., operated the past 22 years by 
Peter Spangler, has suspended opera- 


IN THIS WONDERFUL NEW BARBECUE COOKBOOK! 


: IN JULY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
36 PAGES—8 IN FULL COLOR— 








Rolls and buns are an important 
part of any good barbecue... as 
this picture shows. 


brimming with ideas for using bakers’ products 
Sandwich suggestions! New tricks with toast! Exciting new uses for 
rolls, buns and specialty breads! Good Housekeeping’s gala new 
Barbecue Cookbook abounds with ideas to tempt the homemaker’s 
fancy—and increase the sales of nearly every item you bake. 


BE READY TO TIE IN when the Barbecue Cookbook 


appears on June 20 in July Good Housekeeping 
Nearly ten million readers in more than 3,000,000 homes will see 
the Barbecue Cookbook in the July issue of this famous women’s 
service magazine. You'll want to be ready with tie-in material 
to capitalize on its tremendous sales-boosting influence. 


Good Housekeeping, Fleischmann and the Bakersof America 


team up again to help you boost your sales 

This year again—as with last year’s big Sandwich Promotion— 
the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast, Good Housekeeping’s publishers 
and the Bakers of America Program are co-operating to help you 
get the most value out of this exciting editorial feature. For full 
information on the Barbecue Cookbook—plus valuable promo- 
tional aids—fill in the coupon below and mail to Standard Brands. 
Or better yet—ASK YOUR FLEISCHMANN MAN. 


Bread and Rolle for 
means Better 


\ Zusthess for Bakers! 





Fleischmann Sales Promotion Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Name 


‘ I am interested in information on using the Good 
' Housekeeping Barbecue Cookbook to help increase 
4 my sales 





Bakery 





Add 
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tions with the retirement of Mr. 
Spangler, and the decision of his son, 
Harold, associated with him in busi- 
ness in recent years, to take up farm- 
ing west of Berlin. The equipment is 
being sold. Mr. Spangler acquired the 
former Knippel’s Bakery in 1929 when 
he came to Berlin from Janesville. 
In addition to operating the bakery, 
he set up a route covering an area 
of 130 miles around Berlin. 
a 

Omar Bakeries has opened an out- 
let in Fond du Lac, Wis. Coffee and 
cake were served to visitors on open- 
ing day. 

e 

Van's Bakery has opened a sales 
department in the newly remodeled 
and expanded Boehler’s meat market 
in Fond du Lac, Wis. 

& 

Bjarne Romnes, son of Hans 
Romnes who operated a retail bak- 
ery in Stoughton, Wis., almost 40 

years, has opened a bakeshop in 
ocean, Mrs. Gerald Jones, for 
several years with the former W. & 
M. Bakery, is manager, with Mrs. 
Cecil Montague, also formerly with 
W. & M., as assistant. The bakery 
goods will be produced by the Fosdal 
Shop, operated by Olav Fosdal. 

+* 

The Home Bakery in Beaver Dam, 
Wis., operated by Arthur E. Carlson, 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lorin Anderson. 


The Poynette (Wis.) Bakery, 
owned and operated the past four 
years by Al Swan, has been sold to 
Walter Westphal. Mr. Swan is contin- 
uing with the new owner until early 
summer. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Hammond 
have purchased the former Karen's 
Bake Shop in Heron Lake, Minn. The 
business will be operated as Ramona’s 
Bake Shop, with Mrs. Hammond in 
charge. 


e 
The Cecil & Sally Bakery in Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, has been sold by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Fellows to Anthony 
Jenik and Mrs. Helen B. Makavac, 
both of Lincoln, Neb. 
s 
Arrangements have been made by 
Donald Burke, Cavalier, N.D., baker, 
to open a bakery in Walhalla, N.D. 
a 
The Francisco Bakery is now open 
in Carlton, Minn. 
a 
A bakery sales room, which is a 
branch of the Morton (Minn.) Bakery 
has been opened in Franklin, Minn. 
The Morton firm is operated by Leo 
McAllister. 
* 


Fire caused several thousand dol- 
lars in damage to the bakery shop 
of the Federal Bakery Co. in La 
Crosse, Wis. 

& 


Finkelday Bakeries, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Albany, N.Y., with 
200 shares, no par value. Principal 
is Betty L. Pick. 

e 

Frenchy's Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
incorporated in New York. Capital 
stock is listed at 200 shares, no par 
value. Principal is Joseph J. Trafi- 
canti. 


Philipps Bakery in Sacramento, 
Cal., observed its 25th year in busi- 
ness with an open house. Philipp’s 
was founded by Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Philipp. Since their retirement sever- 


a 








As we enter a new crop year, we want 
to state again the milling principles we 
follow. Nowhere is quality more care- 
fully sought than in the milling of Rod- 
ney flours. Nowhere is wheat selection 
practiced with greater scientific skill. 
Nowhere does expert laboratory guid- 
ance surpass that applied to Rodney 
products. That's why these famous 
flours have such a long-established rep- 
utation for good baking. Try ROD- 
NEY flours this year. You'll find it 
profitable. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 


919 North Michigan Avenue ' 1209 Statler Building 
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al years ago, the bakery has been 
managed by their son, Julius R 
Philipp. Their daughter, Jeane, also 
iS active in the business. 


The Werner Zinn Bakery in North 
St. Louis has closed. 
@ 
W. F. Cygan has purchased the 
Schnase Bakery in St. Louis from 
Richard Schnase 


Walter Weinbrecht has announced 
the opening of a new bakery in Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 

& 

A new bakeshop, Dubrow’s, has 

been opened in Miami Beach. 


Max Mikelberg, who formerly op- 
erated the Mikelberg Bakery and the 
Odessa Bakery in Philadelphia, has 
opened the Gold Seal Bakery in 


Miami. 
* 
Thorud’s Pastry Shop has been 
opened in Coral Gables, Fla. 
e 


August F. Stich, who opened the 
Joe Aunspaugh Bakery in Clearwater, 
Fla., in 1920, has returned after an 
absence of 14 years. He has opened 
a bakery only a short distance from 
where the original shop was located 

& 

Mrs. Natts Bakery has closed its 
bakeshop and restaurant in Miami. 
Reason for the closing is that more 
attention can be paid to the retail 
and wholesale business at the plant 

& 

Fred Stranahan has opened a bake- 
shop in Richmond, Mich. He has been 
in the bakery business 40 years. He 
calls his store Fred’s Pastry Shop. 


e 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Durbin have 
leased the Home Service Bakery Co 
of Gillespie, Ill, and are operating it 
as the American Beauty Bakery. 
® 
Lorenzo Marguia has been granted 
a permit for the construction of a 
wholesale bakery in Key West, Fla. 


The Cottage Bake Shop has been 
opened in a shopping center in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. The firm has operated a 
bakery in downtown Syracuse for 17 
years 

& 

Burke’s Bakery, operated by Don 
ald Burke, has opened in Walhalla, 
N.D. Products are baked at the Cav 
alier, N.D., plant 

gs 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Childers and 
Mrs. Guy V. Jones have opened a 
doughnut shop et Christopher, Tl. It 
is known as the Maple Leaf Market 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SFECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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Shop. Mrs. Jones formerly operated 
the Dixie Cream Donut Shop in Ses- 
ser, Ill. 

s 


The Chisholm (Minn.) Pastry Shop 
has moved to newly redecorated quar- 
ters. Miss Loretta deLorimier is the 
hostess, 


An explosion in the large baking 
oven at Norton & Sons Bakery in 
Breckenridge, Minn., recently caused 
damage of about $600. 

e 


A new restaurant and bakery has 
been opened in Kimball, S.D., under 
the management of Tony Luken. 


* 

The City Bakery in Socorro, N.M., 
recently opened the newly renovated 
retail sales department with an open 
house. The shop was closed several 
months after a plate glass window 
was broken. 

8 

Sven’s, a retail bakery in Oxnard, 

Cal., has been opened by Sven Soder. 
7 


Ivar Ljungstrom recently sold the 
Viking Bakery in Los Angeles to A. 
C. Krogh and Arnold Wolf. 

& 
» A new retail bakery in Escondido, 
Cal., has been opened by Robert 
Murphy. 

o 


Dudley F. Pratt has opened the Vil- 
lage Bakery in El Cajon, Cal. 
& 


Phil Heinrich has opened a new 
retail outlet for his baking business 
in Fresno, Cal. 


Leo Shapiro has been appointed 
general manager of the Sugar 'N 
Spice bakery operation in Los An- 
geles. 


o 
Rudy Gomez has opened a whole- 
sale baking establishment, Crown 


Cookies, in San Diego. 
* 
Edwin Peil, owner and operator of 
Vick’s Bakery, Atchison, Kansas, has 


installed a new $3,000 oven at the has been named branch manager of 


bakery. Mr. Peil, who has been a_ the firm. 

baker for 25 years, purchased Vick’s * 

bakery from the late Vic Johnson The Glencoe (Minn.) Bakery now 
in 1944, 


e is under the management of Mr. and 

Mrs. Earl Kroeger, who purchased 

the business from A. C. Cunningham. 
e 

@ James Hayes, employee of the 

Honey Krust Bakery in Paducah, Ky., 

was injured when a gas-burning oven 


Warner Dutweiler is the new owner 
of the Eagle Rock Bakery in Los An- 
geles. 


James Schultz recently opened the 


Bor on, Bakery on Manhattan exploded recently. J. D. Kirkland, 
we plant manager, estimated damage at 
e $100,000. 
Mrs. Claus Ennenga has opened a 


Lena's Bake Shop in Raymond, Minn, = Miijjer’s Bakery in Ellendale, N.D., 

* has opened for business after a sus- 

Kermit Holmes, supervisor for the pension of about two weeks, Walter 
Carroll, Iowa, branch of Omar, Inc., Miller is the owner. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls * Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

















Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 
ask for 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 






















STOCK 


PIE MAKER 


FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 
A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, 
Low Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, 
by one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


i i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking imdustry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When baking rye bread in bas- to prevent the loaves bursting on the 
ket frames, instead of on the hearth, _ sides. 
the bottom temperature*of the oven 2. According to the U.S. govern- 
should be lowered about 25° in order ment standard “breakfast” cocoa 


must contain 28% fat or over. 

3. A temperature of 29-31° F. is 
used for keeping shell eggs in cold 
storage. 

4. Whole wheat flour spoils faster 
than white flour. 

5. Whole milk powder contains 
about 50% lactose (milk sugar) while 
nonfat milk powder contains 38% 
lactose. 

6. Brown sugar will not cream up 
as light in a cake mix as will granu- 
lated sugar. 

7. Twisted bread will have a more 
tender crust than straight pan bread. 

8. When sour milk is used in a 





... for fast, sanitary con- 
veying of dough pieces from overhead 
proofer to moulder or moulder-panner. 


@ The WENDWAY—modern steel-wire conveyor 
system—now furnishes a new, better method of 
conveying dough pieces from overhead proofer to 
moulder. Available in any combination of straight 
or curved sections, this WENDWAY DOUGH PIECE 
TRANSFER unit can be provided to fit any standard 
or special equipment installation. 

units are cleaner, more 


WENDWAY .... DPT _Sitiiiieesinsaen 


wire belting, without sticking or excess dusting flour. 


Every DPT unit is of rugged, 
quality construction, self powered, and synchron- 
ized to the speed of the proofer. Steel wire 
belting travels smoothly, silently, cushioned on 
pure Nylon bearing surfaces. Stainless steel belt- 
ing is recommended, for utmost in sanitation and 
long life of economical service. 

Investigate the peak performance and 
economy of the WENDWAY DPT conveyor units 
in operation and see how they would improve 
your production. 





This typical installation requires but one 
self-powered 90° Wendway curve to corry 
dough pieces from proofer to mouider. 


A simplified 
requires but one Gendous DPT con- 
veyor unit section. 


WENDWAY DPT units will acc date all 


Actual Wendway Dough 
Piece Transfer installation 
in operation. Dough pieces 
travel firm and clean on 
" stickproof*’ steel belting 
Require no dusting or 
attention. 


This unit, with moulder located away from 
proofer dischorge, requires one standard 
straight section and one 90° curved section, 
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bread dough instead of sweet milk, 
the rate of fermentation is speeded up. 

9. Milk stocks are used in some 
cake mixes in order to help the cakes 
stay fresh longer. 

10. A good method for finding the 
true color of a shortening is to melt 
it. 

11. Good bread cannot be made 
when the sponge temperature is 88° 
F. when it is mixed. 

12. In order to obtain a good ma- 
hogany color in a devils food cake, it 
is necessary to use soda in the for- 
mula. 

13. The sugar content of a good 
grade of molasses runs about 60% 

14. Powdered sugar is generally 
specified in making icebox cookies 
instead of granulated sugar in order 
to help them retain their shapes. 

15. Lemon pie filling may break 
down or turn watery during the cool- 
ing period due to the acid in the 
filling breaking down the starch used 
as the thickening agent. 

16. Bread should be cooled rapidly 
and when the outside of the loaves 
feel cool, they should be wrapped at 
once. 

17. There is no objection to using 
old doughnut frying fat in dark 
cockies and breads. 

18. Marshmallow is sometimes add- 
ed to meringue for pie topping in or- 
der to improve it. 

19. Salt rising bread is naturally 
small in volume. There is nothing 
that can be done to produce a loaf 
having greater volume. 

20. In order to obtain a uniform 
distribution throughout a_ bread 
dough, it is necessary to melt the 
shortening or lard used in the dough. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED 
IN RIEGEL ART SHOW 

ATLANTIC CITY — More than 
5,000 votes were cast at the recent 
Packaging Exposition in Atlantic 
City in connection with the Riegel 
Paper Corp. Amateur Art Show. Each 
of the 100 paintings on exhibit re- 
ceived some votes, and when the 
ballots were counted, it showed that 
the public has approximately the 
same taste as do art experts. 

Nearly one half of the entries 
came from top executives, but those 
voting apparently cared little about 
that, as these executives were dis- 
tinctly in the minority among the 
winners. 

First award went to Clarence F. 
Prince, engineering department, 
Package Machinery Co., East Long- 
meadow, Mass., for his oil painting 
“Birch Family,” showing a compo- 
sition of birch trees. Second prize 
went to Joseph Rodowics, printing 
department, National Folding Box 
Co., New Haven, Conn., showing a 
group of European peasants with the 
title “Homeless.” Among the winners 
of honorable mention were Malcolm 
M. Renfrew, General Mills, Inc., and 
Diedrich E. Walters, Package Mach- 
inery Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS NAME 
KNOX CATON PRESIDENT 


CONCORD, N.C. — Knox Caton 
of Shelby, N. C. was elected presi- 
dent of the Western Carolina Re- 
tail Bakers Assn., at its convention 
here recently. 

Other new officers are W. L. Cobb, 
Columbia, S. C., vice president, and 
Charles Blair, Greensboro, N. C., 
secretary and treasurer. Dewey Wilk- 
inson, Winston-Salem, retiring pres- 
ident, became chairman of the board. 
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Chase Band Label Pretty Prints give your 
product real Sales Appeal! Housewives love 
the colorful, attractive, Chase-designed pat- 
terns! Furthermore, the band labels provide 
for the strong display of your brand name 

. and they are easily removed from the 
bag by simply soaking in water. Don’t for- 
get to specify this premium package. It will 
go a long way to stimulate the sale of your 
product! 
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Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of 
the most efficient container for your product. He 
is supported by more than 100 years of experience 
in providing better bags for American industry 
and agriculture. 


Topmill burlap bags 
Saxolin open mesh bags 
paper and Multiwall bags 
cotton bags of all kinds 


itty Miry, 
y 






a combination bags, liners and 
MAL als’ specialties 


J: bi og. Chae! 


4 A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS *« TOLEDO e« DENVER « DETROIT d MEMPHIS «¢ BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK © CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 


PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN,IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY » PORTLAND, ORE, « REIDSVILLE, N.C. «© HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK, » SAN FRANCISCO 
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ver hear of a baker 


buying flour at a supermarket? 


Not the usual kind, of course—but more and 
more bakers are buying their flour on a “‘one- 
stop” basis at a new type of “supermarket” 
developed exclusively for bakers. 

It’s Russell-Miller’s modern 4-in-1 Mill at 
Alton, Illinois. Here it is possible for a baker to 
order all his flour requirements at one time, for 
shipment from one place, in mixed cars at eco- 
nomical carlot rates. 

Strategically located, the Alton Mill has 
access to and draws its raw material from all 
the great wheat producing areas. In turn, its 


finished products are representative of its raw 
material—Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft 
Wheat and Whole Wheat Flours. 

This one-stop market offers the baker many 
additional services—including sales-building 
merchandising help, skilled laboratory assist- 
ance with technical problems, and on-the-spot 
production advice of bakery service experts. 

So... buy flour this modern way . . . its ad- 
vantages are many, and this is one time when 
you will be profit-wise by putting “all your 
flour in one basket!” 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY AND OTHER QUALITY FLOURS 


“The Supermarket for Bakery Flours” 





QUALITY HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: Occident 
Special © Sweet Loaf © Producer © Powerful ®© Occident 
100% Whole Wheat Flour. 

MELLOW TYPE SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: E-a-co 
© Sunburst © Gold Heart @ Classic @ Baltic. 

HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS: American Beauty 
Special © American Beauty Bakers ®@ Reliable @ Claro 
®@ Beacon @ Millionaire ® Mariposa © American Beauty 
100% Whole Wheat. 

CAKE FLOURS: American Beauty © Solite © RM Special 
Cake @ Royal Patent. 


plus a complete line of special purpose flours 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 


oii REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
acteristics. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 ; 























When you buy Kansas Milling 
Co. flours you can be sure that 
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all of the extra quality that mod- 














ern milling science can put into 
top quality flours. Everything 


in the production process—from 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. wheat selection on—is carefully 
and scientifically controlled. You 


h b flours 
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FLAMING ARROW 


Zh MECtuUmM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 








The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
<p , quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 














ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 42 











1. False. The bottom temperature 
should be increased about 25°. This 
increase is necessary because the 
perforated sheet of metal under the 
loaves absorbs some of the heat. 

2. False. The U.S. government re- 
quires that breakfast cocoa contain 
22% fat or over. 
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3. True. While this temperature is 
below the freezing point of water, 
the bacteria in the eggs keep them 
from freezing. 

4. True. Whole wheat flour contains 
the wheat germ which is high in fat. 
This fat turns rancid quite readily. 
In the making of white flour the 
germ is removed as much as possible. 

5. False. Whole milk powder con- 
tains about 38% lactose and nonfat 
milk powder about 50%. 

6. True. The difference in creaming 
volume is undoubtedly due to the 
characteristics of the sugar granules. 
The granules of brown sugar are 
much smaller and less hard and 


sharp than granulated sugar. 

7. False. The crust on twisted bread 
is naturally somewhat tougher than 
straight pan bread. This can be de- 
creased by replacing two or three per 
cent of the white flour with potato 
flour. 

8. True. Because of the increase in 
the acidity in the dough, the fermen- 
tation time should be shortened. 

9. True. Milk stocks do help the 
keeping quality of cakes. However, 
they are not as popular as they were 
some years ago, as other moisture 
retainers have proven themselves 
more convenient to use. 


10. True. Shortenings have air 


It’s a comfortable feeling for any baker to know that 
the flour he is using has been tested for baking perform- 
ance. That is the kind of certified baking quality you get 
in REX and CHARM. These superior flours must pass 


rigid tests in our laboratories before shipment. That’s 


why they have the unvarying dependability that pro- 


duces bread of attractive appearance and enticing flavor. 
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worked into them, producing a whiter 
color. By melting the shortenings, a 
comparison between the oils will give 
a true indication of color. 

11. False. A number of bakers are 
using this seemingly high tempera- 
ture for their sponges with very good 
results. 

12. False. When a “Dutch” process 
cocoa is used, a mahogany color will 
be obtained. Some bakers .also add 
a small amount of red fruit color to 
the cake batter to bring out a ma- 
hogany color. 

13. False. A good grade of molasses 
contains about 70% total sugar. 

14. True. When making ice-box 
cookies, very little spread is desired. 
When granulated sugar is used, the 
cockies will spread more, possibly 
spoiling the shape or design. 

15. True. Lemon pie filling should 
be cooled as rapidly as possible to 
prevent this breaking down effect. 
Acid, heat and moisture convert the 
starch into a sugar solution. 

16. False. Bread should be cooled 
gradually so that the crust will not 
crack. The atmosphere should be fair- 
ly humid in order to keep the loss 
of moisture from the loaf as low as 
possible. The inside of the loaf should 
be at least 95° F. or lower before 
wrapping. 

17. False. Usually this type of fat 
will have an objectionable odor and 
flavor. It is recommended that old 
frying fats be sold to a soap manu- 
facturer. 

18. True. The addition of a small 
amount of marshmallow will give the 
meringue a firmer body. It will stand 
for greater abuse and will not break 
down as readily. 

19. False. A small amount of yeast 
added during the doughing up stage 
will produce a loaf having a greater 
volume. 

20. False. At 
(70-75° F.), 
mix very 
dough, 
melt it. 


proper temperature 
lard or shortening will 
easily throughout a bread 
and it is not necessary to 


@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMESTIC SALES OF DRY 
MILK SOLIDS INCREASE 


CHICAGO—Domestic sales of non- 
fat dry milk solids increased more 
than 50 million pounds in 1950—to 
an all-time high of 518,000,000 Ib. 

The facts were presented in the 
Census of Distribution by Harold 
Hall at the 26th annual meeting of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
Chieago, held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel with B. F. Beach, Adrian 
Mich., board chairman, presiding 
When the institute began a quarter 
century ago, total sales of nonfat dry 
milk solids amounted to 49 million 
pounds. 

While bakery, dairy and meat 
products accounted for 83% of total 
sales, the most spectacular increase 
in the sales of nonfat milk solids was 
in retail packages, which tock 17 mil- 
lion pounds in 1950 as compared to 
6 million pounds in 1949. 
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MORNINGSTAR ANNIVERSARY 

NEW YORK—Joseph Morningstar, 
president, Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of starches, 
dextrines and adhesives, has an- 
nounced that the date of May 1, 
1951, opened the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the Morningstar com- 
pany. During the next eight months 
there will be a series of events to 
mark the anniversary of the firm 
which now has operations in 20 
states. 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapip city, s.b. 


National Biscuit Co., 


cement. 


Several Advantages 
Claimed for Bakery 
Equipment Insulation 


NEW YORK—According to some 
insulation engineers, an appreciable 





reduction in bakery operating costs 
and an increase in operating effi- 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5"4'° 


ciency can be effected by insulating 
all heated lines and equipment, in- 
cluding flanges, fittings, valves, hot 
water tanks and kettles. Insulation 
keeps heat losses at a minimum; 
permits close control of process tem- 
peratures, a necessity if the quality 
of bakery products is to be kept uni- 
form, and aids in preventing pipe- 
line clogging in the handling of li- 
quefied materials, such as chocolate 
or shortening. It also adds to com- 
fort and safety by preventing the 
plant air from becoming overheated 
and by protecting workers from be- 
ing burned. 














JOIN BAKERS EVERYWHERE WHO 
SAVE 25% PRODUCTION COSTS BY 
USING NEW BAKE-IN GIFT CANS! 


MAKE BIG EXTRA PROFITS 
PLETCHER & POLLACK BAKE-IN GIFT CANS WILL 
SELL MORE OF YOUR OWN GOOD BRAND OF — 
_FRUIT CAKES, BATTER CAKES, POUND CAKES! 











Cakes” 
. FOOD INDUSTRIES 


al bakers are using the 
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BEAUTIFUL and COLORFUL 
DESIGNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
and HOLIDAYS THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. BAKE-IN GIFT CANS ARE STURDY. THEY 
BAKE PERFECTLY AT STANDARD BAKING TEM- 
PERATURES! Boking tests performed and perfected 
by Nulomoline Div., Testing Bokery, 120 Wall St., 
N. Y. C. SPECIAL SHERMAN LINERS INCLUDED. 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF SIZES and DESIGNS in 
1-2-3 Ib. CANS. 

AND 


em ee i 


Now you can move your own brand of packaged 
cakes like never before. Save at least 25% thanks 
to new economical and colorful BAKE-IN GIFT 
CANS. NO FUSS — NO MESS — NO PANS TO 
BUY OR TO CLEAN! 

CUTS YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS 
Pletcher & Pollack BAKE-IN GIFT CANS are 
praised throughout the industry. Sensational eye- 
appeal makes customers come back again and 
again. With prices of materials and labor on the 
rise — here’s a wonderful opportunity to save 
while actually increasing your sales. Mail Coupon 
TODAY for brochure and price list. 


LETCHER paanies 7 


BAKE-IN GIFT CAN, Dept.176 
126 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush all particulars and Full Color Brochure 
on Bake-In Gift Cans 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
cITY 
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APPLICATION. OF INSULATION—The above illustration shows how the 
Houston, uses insulation. Shown are heating and 
exhaust ducts from ovens, insulated with 85% 


magnesia and finished with 


For maximum return on the money 
invested for insulation, the material 
should retain its insulating ability 
for the entire life of the equipment 
on which it is used, It should not 
crack or spall when subjected to al- 
ternate heating and cooling, as may 
occur during start-up and shut-down. 
It should be able to withstand a 
reasonable amount of mechanical 
abuse, and should not be subject to 
heat shrinkage. It should be unaffect- 
ed by wetting caused by condensa- 
tion or leaks in water or process 
lines. 

85% Magnesium 


Eighty-five percent magnesia, a 
molded product consisting of basic 
magnesium carbonate with asbestos 
fiber added as a binding and rein- 
forcing agent, is widely employed to 
insulate bakery equipment. For use 
on pipes, it is manufactured in semi- 
cylindrical sections and in curved 
segments to fit various diameters. 
For vats, tanks, ducts and kettles it 
is available in the form of curved and 
flat blocks. In the form of insulating 
cement, it is used on small, irregular- 
ly shaped surfaces, such as fittings. 

The material is manufactured in a 
range of thicknesses, so that the op- 
timum thickness can be chosen for 
any particular set of operating tem- 
peratures or fuel costs. 

On steam, hot water, chocolate, 
syrup and other lines, the pipe in- 
sulation is fitted over the surface, and 
the factory-applied canvas is pasted 
down. Where maximum durability of 
finish is desired, the factory-applied 
canvas is removed, and a_ heavier 
canvas may be pasted or sewed over 
the insulation. 


Flanges and Fittings 
Flanges, fittings and valves are in- 
sulated with sections or blocks cut to 
fit, or with insulating cement, de- 
pending upon size. The sections or 
blocks are secured in place with gal- 





Soft Winter WheatFiours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


In the new crop booking season, naturally there 
is a lot of interest in price. POLAR BEAR 
flour may be a trifle more expensive than other 
flours, but it is always one of the market's ’ best 


buys. That's because POLAR BEAR has the 
dependable baking qualities that keep shop pro- 


a duction costs low. You'll never lose buying 
POLAR BEAR. 
Founded by re a ¢ Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt —a Ff 
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vanized wire loops, and the insula- 
tion is smoothed over with insulating 
cement. Where 85% magnesia ce- 
ment is used, it is troweled on in lay- 
ers to a total thickness equivalent to 
that on the adjacent surface. In eith- 
er case, the finish is the same as 
that used on the pipe insulation. 

On vats, ovens, tanks and ducts 
the insulation blocks are fastened in 
place with galvanized wire loops, or 
the wire may be anchored to clips 
welded to the surface of the tank 
or vat. Hexagonal wire mesh netting 
is wired over the insulation as a 
foundation for a layer of asbestos 
cement. The finish may be canvas o1 
a mixture of asbestos and portland 
cement troweled to a hard, smooth 
surface 

To make an attractive installation, 
the insulation finish may be painted 


2,600 Visit AIB 
Exhibit at Detroit 


Health Convention 


CHICAGO—More than 2,600 health 
and physical education supervisors 
and instructors attending the nation- 
al convention of The American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation in Detroit re- 
cently saw the special American In- 
stitute of Baking exhibit telling the 
story of the baking industry and its 
foods 

Prepared by the AIB consumer 
service department, the exhibit con- 
tained lighted slides showing the in- 
stitute and its various activities. Con- 
sumer service materials were dis- 
tributed at the booth and orders 
were taken for additional quantities 
Representing the institute were Ger- 
trude Austin, chief nutritionist, and 
Margaret Delaney, nutritionist. 

Among the items of interest to the 
registrants were: “Bread, a Visit to 
a Modern Bakery,” “Baking—An All 
American Industry, Bread—An All 
American Food” and “Eat and Grow 
Slim.” Many asked that materials 
from the test kitchen, such as “Sand- 
wiches Around the Clock” and “Cut- 
ting Guide for Batter Cakes,” be sent 
to their home economics departments 
for use in class projects 

Those attending the convention in- 
cluded supervisors of state health 
and physical education, department 
heads of teacher training programs 
and physical education instructors 
and coaches from elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BAKERS SET MEETING 
PORTLAND, ORE The 1952 
Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference 
will be held April 21-23 at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel in Portland, according 
to an announcement by Roger Wil- 
liams, secretary-manager. 
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WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN NAME COMMITTEES 
MILWAUKEE—Standing commit- 

tee appointments in the Wisconsin 

Production Men’s Club have been an- 

nounced by president-elect Jack 

Tesch, production superintendent, Os- 

wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee 
Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast 

& Products Co., is chairman of the 

program committee, assisted by 

Charles M. Galligan, Bake-Rite Bak- 

ing Co., Stevens Point; Eric Milisch 

Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 

kee, and Julius C, Teuschl, National 

Tea Co., Milwaukee. 

The publicity committee is headed 
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by August H. Bethke, Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., assisted by Raymond J. 
Kordus, Omar, Inc., Milwaukee, and 
Karl Lowas, Continental Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Chairman of the membership com- 
mittee is H. J. Reimer, Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis., assisted by 
Albert H. Fenner, bakers’ equipment 
agent, Milwaukee, and M. A. Lee, 
Procter & Gamble, Milwaukee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 
PITTSBURGH—A cake, with 17 
candles formed the centerpiece at the 
17th birthday party of the Ladies 








Auxiliary of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Paul Palmer, Palmer 
House Bakery, president of the group, 
donated the cake and presided at the 
dinner attended by 75 members. 
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SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 
WATCH DEMONSTRATION 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. — Russell- 

MiHer Milling Co. conducted a dem- 

onstration of summer formulas for 

cakes and pies at the regular meet- 
ing of the Southern Tier Bakers 

Assn. in Binghamton May 2. The 
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demonstration, held at the Endwell 
Bakery, drew an attendance of about 
80 members and guests. Joseph To- 
miska, owner of Endwell Bakery, is 
president of the association. 

Marty Martin of the Russell-Miller 
bakery service department conducted 
the demonstration, assisted by Mi- 
chael Solomon, head cake baker at 
Endwell Bakery. Cakes were mixed, 
baked and iced as Mr. Martin dis- 
cussed problems which arise in the 
production of summer numbers. Con- 
siderable interest was shown and 
many questions asked by the bakers 
attending. 
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Tue READCO INGREDIATOR increases mixing room efficiency by eliminating 
the use of batch cans and minimizing small ingredient handling. 


Water and small ingredients can be completely emulsified and pumped into 
the mixer within 5 minutes, Emulsified ingredients are pumped through a fine 
mesh, stainless steel screen which completely filters out foreign materials. 


All food production zones of the Readco Ingrediator are entirely stainless 
steel construction and may be quickly disassembled for cleaning. 
! 


Many users report that the complete emulsification of ingredients results in a 
definite improvement in the texture of their bread. Read Standard Corporation, 
Bakery * Chemical Division, York, Pennsylvania * Los Angeles, California. 
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INGREDIATOR* 


READ STANDARD 











BAKERY 
EQUIPMENT 





The schematic diagram 
(below) shows the recom- 
mended valving system 
which permits delivery 
of emulsified ingredients 
from the Ingrediator to 
the mixers. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3139— Flush 
Riveting Method 


A new method of “flush riveting” 
(patent pending) pan sets has been 
announced by Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co. According to Jerome H. Debs, 
president of the company, flush rivets, 
unlike the old style rivets, are smooth 
and even with the strapping. All 
sharp edges and burrs are eliminated, 








thereby also eliminating the danger 
of cutting hands. 

Flush riveting also strengthens the 
pan sets, is better looking and is 
more sanitary, Mr. Debs says. This 
new construction is now available 
and is an exclusive feature on all 
Weld-Lock seamless and folded bread 
pans, pullman pans and package roll 
pans. 


No. 3141—Bread 
Mix 


The Russell Spruance Co. has an- 
nounced the development of “Spru- 
ance Supreme Bread Mix,” which, it 
states, “is mede from high quality 
bread flour with all necessary ingredi- 
ents already added. All the baker 
has to do is to add warm water and 
yeast, in accordance with instruc- 
tions.” 

The company adds that bread can 
be made in two hours from the time 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


the mix is placed in the mixing bowl 
until it leaves the oven. It is also 
claimed that 100 Ib. of the mix pro- 
duces 166 lb. dough which, dried out 
10% in baking, produces 150 Ib. of 
baked bread. 


No. 3135—Baked 
Goods Freezers 


A complete line of equipment for 
freezing finished baked goods has 
been introduced by the C. Schmidt 
Co., which states the Bake-N-Freeze 
refrigerators can eliminate stales 
completely. 

Three types of freezers are made 

the Bake-N-Freeze, which is a 
walk-in refrigerator used for the pro- 
duction job, the Bake-N-Freeze, Jr., 
a smaller reach-in freezer and the 
Bake-N-Freeze Table-Chest, a com- 
bination work table and freezer. 


No. 3140—End 
Labeler 


The Lanham Machine & Service 
Co. has announced the development 
of an end labeler. According to the 


- 
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firm the labeler is adaptable to pres- 
ent wrapping equipment to apply la- 
bels to wax or cellophane with posi- 
tive positioning. The labels are pre- 
heated before they are applied, as- 
suring a good bond, the firm states 





No. 2226—Dry Aerosol Bomb 
No. 3130—-Bakery Equipment 
No. 3133—Brochure on Gift Cans 
No. 3134—-Molded Products 

No. 3135—Baked Goods Freezers 
No. 3139—F lush Riveting Method 
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Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers): 


Floor Cleaner-Bacteti- 
cide 

Wedding Booklet 

pH Meter, Probe Unit 
End Labeler 

Bread Mix 


No. 3136 


No. 3137 
No. 3138 
No. 3140 
No 








No. 3138— pH Meter, 
Probe Unit 


A pocket size pH meter and com- 
panion probe unit are now available 
from Analytical Measurements, Inc. 
The product permits instant, on-the- 
spot pH determinations anywhere, 
according to the manufacturer. 

It is self-contained with batteries, 
in a bakelite case and weighs 3 Ib. 
Supports and beakers are eliminated 
by combining the calomel and glass 
electrodes with the sample holder, 
in a single polyethylene probe unit. 


The idea of combining the sample 
ho!der with the electrodes, says the 
firm, protects them and requires a 
sample volume of only 5 ml. 

The meter is scaled from 2-12 pH 
for easy reading, and a simple ad- 
justment gives readings from 0-14. 
Accuracy of .1 pH is obtainable, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Hear- 
ing aid type batteries provide up to 
1,300 hours of operation. The firm 
also states that the electrometer 
tube, switch and input connector are 
sealed in a single unit to insure free- 
dom from high humidity difficu:ties. 
Other features, according to the firm, 
are the one-knob control and con- 
tinuous reading thit simplify op- 
eration 


No. 3133—Broechure 
on Gift Cans 


A colorful brochure describing its 
line of Bake-In gift cans has been 
released by Pletcher & Pollack, de- 
signers and producers of metal pack- 
ages. The brochure contains illus- 
trations of a variety of the contain- 
ers, along with instructions for bak- 
ing fruit cake, batter or pound cakes 
in the cans. 


No. 3130—Bakery 
Equipment Catalogs 


The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has released two publications— 
one of 16 pages describing its line of 
baking equipment and a six page bro- 
chure telling the story of its Benj. 
Franklin high speed dough mixing 
and kneading machine. 

The brochure contains photographs 
showing the front and rear views, 
bowl construction and agitator de- 
sign of the Benj. Franklin. Two 
pages are devoted to descriptions of 
features and specifications, with ca- 
pacities, dimensions, weights, floor 
loads and bowl volume set forth in 
tables. 

Also included are a floor plan 
drawing, including front and side ele- 
vations, a chart showing space re- 
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direct 
from farm 
to you 





DAIRYLEA | 


(NON-FAT) ; 
DRY MILK | 
SOLIDS | 





USE 
AT LEAST 
6% 


for 
better bread 





—— 


CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 


100 Park Ave., WY. 17 
Phone ORegon 99-1230 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building + New York, N.Y. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. . Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
34 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


161 W. Division St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
horrid, Minn. 
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quirements and lists of standard and 
extra equipment. 

The Benj. Franklin is manufactured 
in four standard sizes—800, 1,000, 
1,300 and 1,600 Ib. dough capacity. 

The 16 page catalog illustrates and 
describes the AMF line of bakery 
machinery and ovens, as well as the 
Sanitary make-up equipment manu- 
factured by the firm’s subsidiary, 
Union Machinery Co. 


No. 2226—Dry 
Aeresol Bomb 


The “Dispercide” dry aerosol bomb, 
a new method of dispersing insecti- 
cides, has been introduced by the 
Yosemite Chemical Co. This method 
does away with dusters, sprayers and 
fog generating equipment, because 
the insecticides come in a self-dis- 
persing throw-away container, the 
firm states. 

At present the dispersant in the 
product is being used only to diffuse 
insecticides. The powdered chemicals 
comprising it, through thermal de- 
composition, form a fine particle fog 
which can be used to disperse other 
substances, according to the firm. 

After it has done its killing in 
space, “Dispercide” settles over all 
exposed surfaces in the form of an 
invisible residual, which, when con- 
tacted by insects, kills for about 30 
days, the firm states. 


Ne. 3134—Moeolded 
Products Catalog 


Keyes Fibre Sales Corp. has issued 
a new catalog describing the mold- 
ed products it manufactures for food 
industries. The catalog contains de- 
scriptions and illustrations of the 
firm's paprus pie plates and savaday 
cake circles. Features of these prod- 
ucts are their sanitary qualities, pro- 
tection of the product and low operat- 
ing expenses, the firm says. 


No. 3136— Floor 
Cleaner-Bactericide 


Development of a new combina- 
tion floor cleaner-bactericide has 
been announced by Piatt & Smilie 
Chemicals, Inc. The product is being 
marketed under the trade name of 
“First” antiseptic liquid detergent 

The product cleans, deodorizes and 
sanitizes in a simultaneous operation, 
according to the manufacturer. The 
product has been compounded to per- 
form best with a floor temperaturé 
between 60 to 80 

The firm says that the product 
does away with the old type two-step 
mopping operation consisting of mop 
ping with a soap and applying a 
sanitizing solution. The product con- 
tains a mixture of synthetic-organic 
detergents for cleaning and a germi- 
cide, Santophen 1  (ortho-benzy!l- 
para-chloro-phenol) for sanitizing 
according to the manufacturer. 


No. 3137—Wedding 
Booklet 


A 70-page booklet entitled “Your 
Wedding” has been made available 
by Webb Publishing Co. The book is 
intended for use by retail bakers 
as a premium to purchasers of wed- 
ding cakes and as a good-will pro- 
motion piece. The volume describes 
all phases of wedding arrangements 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


PIE FIRM EXPANDS 
BEULAH, MICH.—George K. Pe 
tritz, owner of Pet-Ritz Foods, has 
announced the purchase of a new plant 
here to enable the frozen pie firm to 
double production. 
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CHANGES ANNOUNCED IN 
AMF MANAGEMENT STAFF 


NEW YORK—Several shifts in the 
top ranks of the American Machine 
& Foundry Co. have been announced 
by Morehead Patterson, AMF board 
chairman and president. 

Arnold K. Brown, formerly vice 
president and director of Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president and director 
of AMF. Daniel Haynes, formerly 
AMF vice president and treasurer, 
has been elected vice chairman of the 
board of directors and chairman of 
the executive committee. He also is 


president of the International Cigar 
Machinery Co., AMF affiliate. David 
S. Meiklejohn, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the company and treas- 
urer of ICM, succeeds Mr. Haynes as 
AMF treasurer. 

Mr. Haynes has been a director of 
AMF and ICM since 1915. He was 
named president of both organizations 
in 1922 and president of ICM in 1941. 

Mr. Meiklejohn came to the firm 
in 1946 as assistant to the treasurer 
after more than a year as executive 
secretary to the mayor of New York. 

Maj. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, vice 
president in charge of personnel, has 
been elected to the AMF board of di- 
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rectors. He became associated wiih 
the firm in 1946 after his retirement 
from the army which brought to a 
close an army career of more than 
38 years. 

Fred K. Powell, Jr., formerly direc- 
tor of engineering, has been named 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing. Other appointments announced 
by Mr. Patterson were those of: 

Harry P. Sparkes, director of the 
contract division and sales assistant 
to the president, as vice president of 
the contract division. 

E. J. Zimmer, Jr., manager of the 
contract division, as assistant vice 
president of that division. 





AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


“PEANUTS ... POPCORN ... POTATO CHIPS” 


People love to nibble. Peanuts, popcorn, potato chips and similar delicacies 
have attained phenomenal sales volume throughout the country. Like all 
good things to eat, they must be kept fresh and appealing through well- 
engineered functional packaging. Many special Riegel papers have been 
developed for this field . . . papers that are highly protective . . . attractive 
to the eye ... and that work well on high-speed machinery. 


There are hundreds of other Riegel papers for almost every kind of pro- 


tective packaging . 


papers that are now serving the sales leaders in 


many different fields. In spite of present conditions we are constantly devel- 
oping even more special papers for companies who join us in planning 
for the future, Write us now for information. 


Riegel Paper Corporation °* 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


— ST snenvtins setiniclainiaeaitieaienaia 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is no limitation on 
the performance of these 
Milled from 
the choicest wheats of this 


Star flours. 


favored wheat growing 
section, they yield the 
maximum in loaf quality. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


nw 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
a 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 


THOUSANDS AT OPENING 
OF HARDIN’S BAKERIES 


TUPELO, MISS.—Thousands _in- 
spected the up-to-the-minute facili- 
ties of Hardin’s Bakeries here re- 
cently when the firm held its grand 
opening. Announcement of the event 
was carried in 12 daily and 22 week- 
ly newspapers, with the coverage in 
the Tupelo Journal taking up eight 
pages. 

The first afternoon of the event 
was set aside for merchants and their 
families, who were guided through 
the plant and entertained at a buffet 
support and program. Phil Hardin, 
president of the firm and past presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
Walter Smith, manager of the Tupelo 
plant, and George Maynard, Tupelo 
mayor, addressed the group. 

Other periods were set aside for 
the public, Negroes and a group from 
the Mississippi Industrial College at 
Holly Springs. 

Among those present at the event 
were Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Hardin, Tus- 





ARNOLD 


_ we 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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AT GRAND OPENING—Phil Hardin, 
left, president of Hardin’s Bakeries, 
and L. 8S. Hartzog, owner of Hart’s 
Bakeries, Sikeston, Mo., posed for a 
picture during the grand opening of 
Hardin’s in Tupelo, Miss. In the back- 
ground are a few of the many flow- 
ers sent for the event by Mr. Har- 
din’s business associates and friends. 





caloosa, Ala.; Sara Jane Hardin Long- 
shore, Meridian, Miss., daughter of 
the late Pat Hardin, who opened the 
first Tupelo plant in 1927; her moth- 
er, Mrs. Stockton Cook, Sheffield, 
Ala.; Mrs. W. A. Henderson, Tusca- 
loosa, sister of Phil Hardin, and Ralph 
North, first vice president of the firm. 

The new plant is set back of a 
sunken garden at the junction of two 
national highways. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
DISCUSS ARBA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH — R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Conrad Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, was chairman of the May 
dinner meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, held at Spruce’s in Mill- 
vale. Peter Kish, Kish Bakery, Ernest 
G. Weber, Weber Bakery, and Joseph 
T. Smallhoover, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
were introduced as new members of 
the group by Conrad Schoemer, 
Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls, 
president. 

Members discussed the recent con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Ba- 
kers of America in Pittsburgh, and 
Walter Handreck, Greb_ Bakery, 
Mount Oliver, expressed the view of 
many when he said that bakers must 
join a trade organization. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Wom 


Protein 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The American Baker 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


0 One year $2 
0 Bill me 


Kindly Check 
Type of 


BAKERIES & BAK- 
ERY OWNERS 


Business 0 Wholesale 1 Retail 


0 Bill my firm 


O Two years $3 
CI am sending payment 


. Zone State 
EXECUTIVE, MGR. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
PRODUCTION 
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..BASED ON PAST 
PERFORMANCE 


CONFIDENCE IN 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY *+ 742 BOARD OF TRADE 





CONVEYORS EXPLAINED TO 
N.Y. PRODUCTION MEN 


NEW YORK-—Latest applications 
of “Wendway” conveyors and the im- 
portance of this type of equipment in 
the modern bakery was explained by 
Lloyd H. Edgar, eastern representa- 
tive of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., at the regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc. 

The speaker noted that although 
the original applications of wire belt 
conveyors were limited almost exclu- 
sively to carrying wrapped loaves 
from wrapping machines to loading 
docks, their use has been expanded 
in the modern plant. Through the use 
of slides, Mr. Edgar demonstrated the 
flexibility of this type of equipment, 
noting that bread, rolls and sweet 
goods ere now being dumped on con- 
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veyors right at the oven, cooled in 
multi-tier oval spirals, delivered to 
wrapping machines without interme- 
diate handling, and then the pack- 
ages are routed to the loading area. 

Delivery trucks are now arranged 
for pallet loading, Mr. Edgar ex- 
plained, and daily orders are made 
up and placed in the trucks by mem- 
bers of the shipping department. This 
gives the route men additional time 
on the road and results in more sales, 
lower costs and increased efficiency, 
he claimed. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF oF Lire 
BAG PRODUCTION DOWN 

WINNIPEG—Gross value of pro- 
duction of the cotton and jute bag 
industry in Canada in 1949 amounted 
to $27,755,000, as compared with $32.- 
061,000 in the preceding year. There 
were 34 establishments in operation 





ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, lil. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 
Dalles, Texes 


United States Managers 
New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jonrs-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Cry 6, Missour! 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 


Toledo Buffalo 


= > * SVE , DUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. INi'SiccioN “Gr “Tue Usrrep’ stares 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 








during the year, one less than in 
1948. These plants furnished employ- 
ment for 1,262 persons who were paid 
$2,211,000 in salaries and wages as 
compared with 1,360 employees earn- 
ing $2,270,000. Cost of materials 
used was $23,274,000 against $26,406,- 
000. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MASS FEEDING PLAN 
MAPPED IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Civil Defense Commission has mapped 
a plan for mass feeding of 1,000,000 
people in case of atomic attack. It 
is designed to operate immediately 
after an enemy attack when 'it would 
be difficult to get food. The facilities 
of all types of eating este blishments 
will be utilized for those who have 
been driven from their homes and if 
shortages become acute, the com- 
mission will impose controls and es- 
tablish priorities to prevent hoarding, 
Col. Lawrence Wilkinson, acting 
chairman and director of the com- 
mission, said. Housewives have been 
advised to keep small supplies of 
nonperishable food on hand. 

Both the flour and baking trades 
are co-operating in defense measures 
for the metropolitan area. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALT FIRM SETS UP 
NEW MAINTENANCE UNIT 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsy]- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. has 
formed a new sales department to 
serve industry in maintenance work. 
It is known as the maintenance 
chemicals department, and is under 
the direction of Horace F. McIntyre, 
a member of the company since 1943. 

For companies in the food indus- 
tries, the new department will mar- 
ket compounds for mechanical dish- 
washers and related products for all 
utensil cleaning. 

BREAD (G6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM LAND VALUE UP 


WINNIPEG — Occupied farm land 
in Canada, not including Newfound- 
land, had an average value of $43 
per acre in 1950, a gain of $3 over 
1949, and $19 higher than the 1935-39 
average, according to a special state- 
ment released by the Dominion Bu- 
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creases over 1949 in all provinces, the 
largest gains being recorded for New 
Brunswick and Quebec. Averages for 
1950 were as follows, those for 1949 
being in parentheses: Prince Edward 
Island, $55 ($52); Nova Scotia, $52 
($49); New Brunswick, $51 ($45): 
Quebec, $66 ($59); Ontario, $75 
($71); Manitoba $39 ($36); Saskat- 
chewan $26 ($24); Alberta $35 ($33): 
British Columbia, $87 ($84). 


MILLING 
ENGIN EERS, 


° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
eo 
1911 Baltimore + 
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Kansas City, Mo. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Great Western Elevator 





















































MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRAIN 


Deper 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


doable, Prom . . 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





741 West Jackson Blvd + Chicago 6 


reau of Statistics. There were in- 





GRAIN 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
MERCHANTS 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 











THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. 


GRA 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
Stockyards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
: St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 


| @P FECES: 


OPERATING: 
THE WABASH ELEVATOR 







CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhimann 





IN KANSAS CITy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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Ghe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour’ 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


NEBRASKA BAKERS HEAR 
DISCUSSION OF ICINGS 


OMAHA—A varied program was 
presented to 55 members and guests 
of the Nebraska Bakery Production 
Club at a recent meeting here 
Charles G. Ortman, Ortman Bakeries, 
Omaha, presided. 

“Jungle Bread,” a film portraying 
primitive methods of breadmaking, 
was shown by Norman Lauchner, 
courtesy of Omar, Inc., Omaha. 
“Icings” was the subject of a paper 
presented by Kerwood Kelly, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha. 

“Temperature Tells” was the name 
of a film shown by W. E. Langbehn, 
Omar, Inc., and E. M. Hughes, T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha, furnished by 
courtesy of Omar, Inc. 

Al Morris, head of the baking de- 
partment at Vocational Training 
School, Boys Town, Neb., was pres- 
ent with two of his students. The 
June meeting of the club will be a 
closed session for the annual election. 
The club now consists of 40 bakery 
members and 18 allied members. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
YALE & TOWNE SALE 

PHILADELPHIA—The sale of its 
industrial scale business to Detecto 
Scales, Inc., Brooklyn, was announced 
here recently by Elmer F. Twyman, 
vice president in charge of the Phila- 
delphia division of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. Effective June 1, 1951, the 
transaction will involve scale pat- 
ents, equipment, parts and inventory, 
but none of the Yale trademarks, ex- 
cept “Kron.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIfFEe—— 
JOINS DAY COMPANY 

CINCINNATI—R. L. “Bob” Cody 
has rejoined the J. H. Day Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, and is representing the 
firm exclusively in the southeastern 
territory, including the states of 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, South Carolina and the western 
half of North Carolina, aceording to 
P. V. Connell, sales manager, bakery 
division, of the company. 





E. A. Turner 


NEW NAME—The corporate name 
of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., and 
its Read Machinery Division has been 
changed to Read Standard Corp., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
E. A. Turner, president. He said the 
change was in name only; that there 
has been no change in ownership, 
management or personnel. Mr. Tur- 
ner said that the original Read Ma- 
chinery Co. was founded in 1907 to 
manufacture bakery mixers. 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 








Mennel 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FIOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











“i ae °ape m~ 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








Drinker 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 
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DENVER Bakery plant owners 
of this country must take a more 
active interest in affairs of state in 
order to combat the present trend 
toward a socialized form of govern- 
ment. That fact was stressed at the 
25th annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. held in the 
Albany Hotel here recently. 

The convention opened May 6 with 
brunch. The session was in charge 
of L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter 
Co., Denver. Hugh R. Catherwood, 
department of the budget, city and 
county of Denver, appeared on be- 
half of Mayor Quigg Newton and 
welcomed the delegates to Denver. 

“Goons, Goofs and Government 
was the subject of an address by 
Charles Tunnell, publisher of the 
Southwestern Baker, Houston, Texas. 
Mr. Tunnell spoke of the present 
national adminstration and its lean- 
ing to the “left.” He said the “goons 
in government” were recruited from 
racketeers and that class, while the 
“goofs” were the educated fools try- 
ing out all manner of schemes that 
tend to tear down our form of gov- 
ernment and give us a rule something 
like the one the English people are 
suffering along with at the present 
time.” 

Harry Liggett, Industrial Labora- 
tories, Denver, was chairman of the 
afternoon session. President Tim 
Campbell, Sally Ann Bread Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo., gave a brief 
report sketching the work done by 
the association since its last con- 
vention. 

William Doty, California Rasin Ad- 
visory Board, was the first speaker, 
using as his subject “Where do We 
Go From Here.” He told of the prog- 
gress that has been made in the 
baking industry in the past 50 years 
with its advance from a hand shop 
to the present day automatic bakery 
operation. This has shortened hours 
of work, made possible paying of high 
wages and has greatly increased 
production and consumption of bak- 
ery products. Members of the indus- 
try must continue to progress and 
increase sale of their products, he 
said. 

In the wholesale field, he advised 
producing a more solid loaf of bread, 
saying that bakers had gone far 
enough with their soft loaf. Twenty- 
five per cent of the people want a 
solid loaf and this opens a new field, 
he said, as the sale of soft bread 
would not be affected. He advised 
retailers to seek favorable locations 
where it will be the easiest for cus- 
tomers to reach, saying that people 
today are not in the habit of going 
out of their way for what they want 
to buy. He also advocated close at- 
tention to matters of government in 
order that our way of life may not 
be tampered with. 

Searing East, American Bakers 
Association counsel, Chicago, re- 
viewed government controls and 
pointed out how they affect the bak- 
ing industry. 

Frank Helmer, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., said bakers today are 
becoming cake conscious and realize 
they have to do something to increase 
sales in this department of their busi- 
ness. He advocated the pushing of the 
cheese cake and told of other cakes 
that are new and which will help a 
baker increase his sales. He had a 
number of cakes on display, which he 
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Rocky Mountain Bakers Urged 
to Take Part in Civie Affairs 


pleasing display in front of the speak- 
ers’ platform. 

Joe Vavra, Mrs. Tuckers Foods, 
demonstrated “New Techniques in 
Cake Decorating,” offering new ideas 
along this line, giving those present 
many new ideas they can put into 
use in their own bake shops. 

Arthur Vos Jr., Macklem Bread 
Co., Denver, was chairman of the 
morning session May 7. Secretary 


Ted Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., Denver, read the minutes of the 
preceding convention. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, 
and treasurer gave his report which 
showed the organization to be in a 
very sound financial status. 
Directors were elected as follows: 
Eddie Gonzales, Miller's Super 
Markets, Denver; William J. Bender, 
Bender’s Bakery, Denver; James 
Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply 
Co., Denver; Gene Sneesby, Wigwam 
Bakery, Casper, Wyo.; C. J. Down- 
ing, Old Homestead Bread Co., Den- 
ver; J. R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; Fritz Micklich, 
Dutch Maid Bakery, Scotts Bluff, 
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Neb.; Rush Harris, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; Stanley Self, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Denver, and 
Albert Cesario, Cesario’s Bakery, 
Trinidad, Colo. 

Governors at large: Carl Eberhart, 
Home Bakery, Laramie, Wyo.; Gienn 
Swain, Old Homestead Bread Co., 
Denver; Robert Panneton, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Denver; James 
Holmes, Western Bakers Supply Co., 
Denver; Jack Todhunter, L. J. Tod- 
hunter Co., Denver; Harold Hurd, 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver; Al 
Phillips, Phillips Bakery, La Junta, 
Colo., and E. F. Pettus, Rawlins, Wyo. 

The hold-over directors are: 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“Pass the bread”. These are words that sum up the baking industry's success 
with its major consumer, the family around the table. As soon as a meal is 
under way every person at the table can see what there is to choose from and 
the competition between foods is keen. The number of times “Pass the bread” 
is heard tells the story for the baker. 
The baker who uses 6% or more nonfat dry milk solids in his formula has 
a double advantage. By repeated test# it has been proved that, whether they 
know it or not, people eat more bread when each pound contains the nonfat 
milk solids of seven ounces of milk. So, the baker who uses milk solids not 
only gets new customers easily because of the high quality imparted to his 
loaf, but also sells more bread to each customer. 
Increased consumption through appetite appeal is only one of half dozen 
characteristics improved by use of milk solids. These include prolonged palata- 
bility, appearance, aroma when toasted and, most important of all, nutrition. 
A host of facts in support of these statements is contained 

in “Sales Slants for the Baker”. 


Ask your dry milk supplier for a copy of “Sales Slants” which contains 
reports of tests proving increased consumption and many sales building 
data. If you want to advertise to the public that you use 6% nonfat milk 
solids and tie in with the | 


for Bulletin 190 


‘s ads in nati 
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baked in Denver and which formed 2 AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


| magazines ask him also 
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CONVENTION | KNIGHTON 
CALENDAR [awison one 


BOSTON 
June 8—-Pacific Northwest Crop PHILADELPHIA 


For Better Milling Wheat, Walla Walla, Wash. sec, Robert 0. 
me letcher, enny Bidg., Walla 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: Walla. ee ASE. AESRETER & 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of LARSEN CO. 


the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
: Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise All FLOUR Grades 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vieter 4586 ge a8 9-12—New England Bak 
he: ers 
Victor 4384 Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- —F LO U R 
Victor 4384 pag Saw ay ay Sullivan, 51 Exeter | Broker and Merchandiser 
Victor 4384 pao a Grain & Feed DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
Vi ct or 4384 French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
VI t lis. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
Cc or June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
716 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8. 31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELP 
Cc or June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed ELPHIA 4, PA 


& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 


Kansas City, Mo. June 19-21—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; ‘ = 


Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Ath jor LOREN JOHNSON or q& Dente fies Be hand S, ition, QUALITY FLOUR 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH — gag 400 E. Ontario St, BRL Wdiaiawir ida NEW YORK 
cago > > 


June 21-23—-Grocery Manufactur- 


ers of America, Inc., Greenbrier, r 
KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY White Sulphur Springs, Vai prea, | S- R. STRISIK CO. 
Paul S. Willis, 205 E. 42nd St., New Flour Mill dooste 

BOARD OF TRADE BUILOING KANSAS CITY 6, mrssouRt York 17. 7 & 
— ——— June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Macinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., “ ee 
Owosso, Mich. The Williams Bros. Co. 
° June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 

an usen arrington O ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 

- Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, All our wheat is grown on ' Western 


Reserve" and bought from the grow- 


2 Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, ers at elevators we own and operate. 

president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
“i Grain Mer chants e ment Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- Nashville, Tenn. 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH || Beach, Vas sec. Emmet Gary 16 | FLOUR BROKERS 


a ____jj McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. PHONE L. D. 38 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


June 28-29 — National Macaroni 

JOHN E. KOERNER & CO Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
° Andrew De Lisser Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- Sh 

DOMESTIC EXPORT 93 treas., Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ash- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR DOMESTIC me So ee = 
a mete FLOUR iy 210 — ore nan ae: | ER OUR 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. . Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. sec., Roy Ferguson, tol Hotel, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Columbus 15. 


July 29-31—W. Virgini er: 
THE FRANK R. PRINA THOMPSON FLOUR aoukt Geesuhome Mats’ Weine Gal. 
CORPORATION PRODUCTS, INC. phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 




























































































c Quality Flour for Every Need 
Domestic FLOUR Exert FLOUR Ave, Charteston 3" Oa smu (rr aay 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! Produce Exchange Building 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK New York City Aug, ¥O--ietenl Biless & Veet 


Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, x 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3 

Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. is 

— ’ G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 

KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | oe Coe "an Oe a WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 
ept. merican Soy an SSn.; 

j ur Broke COMPANY Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Domestic and Export 


e ® O U ind Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- ree eee 
son, Iowa. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE cw YORK, N. Y. 
: cle Sept. 9-1l—Grain & Food Dealers | “° Metteem Ave. New York 


National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
The Montgomery Company WHITE & COMP ANY Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
R. H. MONTGOMERY Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- Mill Agent 
FLOUR BROKERS “The Flour People”’ cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
BALTIMORB 3362 313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- Correspondence Solicited 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. Baltimore 2, Md. ance Oo. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(cHa8, BE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,” London. 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Oable Address: “CamMELLIa,” Glasgow 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: ‘‘Covenray,” London 











IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
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Assn., Production and Management 
Conference; Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. P. 
Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta. 

25-26—Pennsyivania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 431 E. Main St., P.O. Box 

, 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Ohicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “‘Felixcohen” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Giasgow 





N. V. indcstcte "Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Fiour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
K ABRIEKEN 


0. BOX 82, 
BIGGEST a OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR A D FEEDSTUFFs 


References 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. ¥., Rotterdam 
The Guaran tee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “1 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
UTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
5© Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma," Glasgow 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspendence From 
Manufacturers end Bxporters 

Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 

Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


* Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING etc. 
ROTTERDAM, 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo 8+. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Mazve.,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancnor,” Belfast 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








Cable Address: ““Trontropri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane INDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON‘ 
LTD. 


Cable Address: “WavERLzy” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
UR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
_ Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. th me. Riverside, Private 


Tw Bank, A a 








Trust, New York 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frernwr.y,” Liverpool 


WATSON & c PHILIP, LTD. 


155 rats ny . GLASGOW, c.5 
41 Constitution St., 
- lanade Buildi: LS OUNDEE 

it Quay, EEN 


otnun “Purp,” Dundee 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Solicit off from millers all 
ers directly ——— grades hardwheat, 


Pro-forma contract st&ting terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO aT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 
IMPORTERS AND aon — 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 











All Standard Codes Used 


. 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
amma (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Osieck,” 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain C 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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Rocky Mountain Bakers 





(Continued from page 61) 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bread 
Co., Denver; R. S. Mclilvaine, Rain- 
bo Bread Co., Denver; Tim Campbell, 
Sally Ann Bread Co., Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; O. W. Newcomb, New- 
comb’s Bakery, Denver; Joe May, 
Farmington Bakery, Farmington, 
N.M.; Fred Voss, Voss Bros. Bak- 
eries, Denver; Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, Den- 
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ver; Charles Love, Rhodes Ranch 
Egg Co., Denver; Harry Liggett, In- 
dustrial Laboratories, Denver; Clar- 
ence Baughmann, Robin Hood Bake 
Shoppe, Denver, and Bob Ferril, An- 
heuser-Busch Co., Denver. 

Later the board of directors met 
and elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

C. J. Downing, Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver, president; J. R. 
Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Den- 
ver, first vice president; Gene Snees- 
by, Wigwam Bakery, Casper, Wyo., 
second vice president; Fred Linsen- 
maier, Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, 


Denver, treasurer, and T. W. Kunde, 
Western Bakers Supply Co., secre- 
tary. 

Walter Warrick, J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill., was the speaker 
at the morning session May 9. He de- 
clared bakers today are spending too 
much time and too much money in 
telling the people their products are 
the best—better than their competi- 
tors. 

“That doesn’t mean a thing and 
won't increase the sale of bakery 
goods,” he said. “What is needed is 
for bakers to tell people about their 
products in the light of satisfying 





How to Make More 





Insure Your Profits 
in Cake Donut Sales 





Money with Donuts 


Market 65% Untapped. Many keen bakers 
have realized the big opportunity in a donut 
market that is still 65% untapped. Taking 
advantage of DCA’s complete service, they 
have boosted their route averages as much 
as $150—$175 per week. Here are the 5 im- 
portant points of DCA’s donut “Profit In- 
surance” that helped these bakers get such 
big sales increases. 


1. Mizes: fully prepared 


mixes developed in the | 


largest mix research lab- 

oratories in the world, 

guarantee the right do- 

nut for your market. 
The right combination of flavor, appearance, 
eating and keeping qualities, crust color, 
volume, texture, and fat absorption makes 
top consumer acceptance sure. 


2. Equipment: a full 
line of top efficiency 
equipment to meet all 
requirements . . . keep 
labor costs low... pro- 
duce perfect, uniform 
donuts. 





o 





3. Packaging: distine- 
tive packaging of 
every type, size. Gives 
your products eye- 
appeal...keeps donuts 
fresher, longer. 


4. Merchandising: 

the most complete 

service in the bakery 

field. Helps you put 

over DCA’s work- 

able “Freshness Con- 

trol” selling plan. 

Provides expert mar- 

ket analysis...sampling service ...point-of- 
sale display material ...and consumer adver- 
tising to help you sell more donuts. 


5. Product & Equipment Service: a trained 
staff of field men are always at your call to 
help solve any production and equipment 
problems ...keep your production rolling 
smoothly. 

DCA’s 5-Point Donut Profit Insurance 
can help you boost donut sales. We welcome 
the opportunity to show you DCA’s com- 

lete, comprehensive service will easily fit 


... with the complete 


DCA service! 


You'll make more money — selling 
more cake donuts when you work with 
donut experts. For thirty years DCA 
has specialized in the production and 
merchandising of donuts. Let this ex- 
pert service go to work for you. 


Let DCA experts show you DCA’s 
“Freshness Control” plan. A plan de- 
signed to give your customers the fin- 
est donuts in your market . . . boost 


your donut sales. 








ulars. 











into your present operation ... bring you 
sound extra profits. 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA ° 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Yes .. . DCA’s COMPLETE service 
and Freshness Control plan means 
“Profit Insurance” for your cake donut 
business. Write today for full partic- 
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Russell D. L. Wirth 


RED STAR EXPANSION—Plans for 
a new $1,500,000 yeast producing 
plant in New Orleans were recently 
announced by the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. Russell D. L. Wirth, 
president, said the plant is being con- 
structed “to meet the continually in- 
creased demands of the baking indus- 
try and the armed forces.” The new 
unit will consist of a main building, 
three stories high, two one-story 
buildings and a 292-ft. wharf. The 
project is expected to be finished by 
mid-1952, according to Mr. Wirth. 





hunger. A customer entering a bak- 
ery knows little more than what he 
sees about the goods displayed. The 
baker must tell all the things he sees 
in his product. Bakers are too prone 
to think the general public knows his 
products as he knows them—they 
don’t and must be told. That kind of 
advertising of bakery products will 
increase sales.” 

The luncheon meeting had for its 
chairman Roger Knight, Jr., Camp- 
bell-Sell Baking Co., Denver. “A New 
World Is Being Born” was the topic 
of an address by the Rev. Arthur L. 
Miller of the Mt. View Presbyterian 
Church, Denver. He pointed out pres- 
ent day trends in government and 
warned that unless businessmen do 
something about it they will find gov- 
ernment controlling their businesses 
more and more as time goes on. He 
advocated retaining the free enter- 
prise system. 

The final session was in charge of 
Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, Cas- 
per, Wyo. William Walmsley, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
told of the work being done by the 
institute, using lantern slides to il- 
lustrate his talk. 

The Marshall-Field & Co. sales 
training film, “By Jupiter” was 
shown, which was followed by the 
showing of the Anheuser-Busch film, 
“Ken Murray Show.” ; 

Prior to the opening of the con- 
vention, a large cake, six feet tall 
and weighing approximately 1,000 Ib., 
was placed in one of the display win- 
dows of the W. T. Grant store in 
downtown Denver. The cake was dec- 
orated in view of thousands of pass- 
ers-by by volunteer decorators from 
retail and wholesale bakeries of Den- 
ver, with Joe Vavra, Mrs. Tuckers 
Foods, in charge. The cake remained 
on display until the convention’s end, 
when it was given to the disabled 
veterans at Fitzsimons hospital. The 
convention ended with the annual 
dinner-dance and entertainment held 
at the Lakewood Country Club. 
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e 
Same jewel? siitied cutting can impart fire and brilliance to less 


valuable stones, makes them resemble diamonds. Close enough match to fool you, 
perhaps, but to an expert a diamond is always a diamond (right). 





PROTEIN CONTENT is acc 





ed by chemical analysis for every run of flour. 


Same flour! you'll never be fooled on flour if you switch to Atkinson. 
Because these flours are alike, from lot to lot and order to order. Long runs insure 
accurate milling. Extra tests all along the line guarantee uniformity. And for a plus, 
all Atkinson flour comes to you fully aged, ready to use—because IT’S BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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during the next 12 to 18 months. 
In fact, it probably will be close 
to an all-time record level. 
Now here are the reasons for the 
prospective high level of demand: 


F EED demand will be very good 


You always hear about the in- 
fluence of government actions and 
farm programs on the demand for 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Mr. McNeal outlines 
some of the facts which will have an 
important influence on feed sales and 
feeding profits during the next year 
to year and a half. And from these 
facts, he draws some conclusions rela- 
tive to the feed industry outlook 
which are of value to feed men in 
their planning of operations. Mr. Mc- 
Neal is a vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The article 
is a summary of his talk at the re- 
cent convention of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. in 
San Francisco. 





feed. This is a badly over-rated fac- 
tor. Actually, the most important fac- 
tor in determining feed demand for 
any particular time is the number of 
people who have money to spend for 
meat, milk, butter and eggs, and 
the amount each one has to spend. 


Let’s look at the prospects. For 
one thing, you can expect an 
average of about 62 million persons 
to be employed during the next two 
years. This would be the biggest 
number ever employed and would 
be about 15% more than the num- 
ber employed during 1943, the year 
of peak employment in World War II. 
Personal incomes—that's the kind 
of money you and I have for busy- 
ing our needs—will total between 
$240 billion and $250 billion a year 
during the next two years. Here 
again is an all-time record, and it is 
fully 40% bigger than during the 
peak year of World War II. 

There will be some reduction in 
the amount of hard goods available 
to consumers. Past experience indi- 
cates that they upgrade their eat- 
ing habits when they have more dol- 
lars for food. They eat less potatoes 
and more meat, milk and eggs. 

Farm prices and feeding profits are 
expected to be at favorable levels 
this year. Labor will be both scarce 
and expensive. As a result, produc- 
ers will be looking for ways to attain 
maximum efficiency in production— 
particularly where labor savings can 
be effected. 


So far we have been rather gen- 
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The Outlook for the Feed Industry in 1951-52 


Feed Demand to Be Very Good During Next 12 to 18 Months — Supplies 
Adequate for Current Feeding Season, But Big Crops 
Needed to Meet Requirements Next Year 


By C. Dean McNeal 


year and an increase in laying flocks 
next fall. The increase in chicks 
raised is expected to be about 5 to 
8%. 

Turkeys: The number raised will 
be slightly more—1 to 5%—than last 
year. Prices next fall are expected to 
average 10 to 15% higher than last 
year. 

Broilers: Production is expected 
to run 5 to 10% bigger than last 
year. Prices should hold at profitable 
levels at least until late summer or 
fall. There may be some weakness 
then, but probably not too serious. 

Milk: Prices are expected to av- 
erage 10 to 15% higher than last 
year during the next 12 months. Pro- 
duction will be about maintained. 

Hogs: There probably will be ceil- 
ings on hogs in the near future. 
However, these probably will be at 
levels which will permit profitable 
feeding operation. Prices are ex- 
pected to hold at or close to ceiling 
levels. 

Numbers are expected to be 5 to 
8% bigger than during past year. 

Beef cattle: Herds will continue to 
grow. The number on feed will con- 
tinue at, or close to, record levels. 
Prices are almost certain to continue 
high for the next 12 to 18 months. 


These facts indicate that the 

over-all demand for feeds will be 
very good during 1951 and at least 
much of 1952. In addition to in- 
creased animal numbers, we can look 
forward to feeding ratios which will 
be more favorable on the average 
than they have been during the past 
year or two. This will be particular- 
ly true of poultry feeding ratios. 


Feed Supply and Prices 


The supply of feed concentrates 
available during this current feed- 


ing year is about the same as last 
year and is about 20% bigger than 
the average for the past 10 years. 

While prices may be high during 
the late spring and summer, there 
seems little likelihood that there 
will be any allocations of supplies 
during this crop year. The situation 
in late 1951 and throughout 1952 will 
depend on this year’s crop conditions. 
Unless big crops are harvested, there 
is real danger of shortages next 
year. 

Let’s consider specifically a few of 
the important feed items: 

Corn: Intended acreage is up only 
1% million from last year. The gov- 
ernment had asked for a 5-million- 
acre increase. They are planning an 
intensive campaign to encourage 
planting, and they may be success- 
ful in getting some increase. Above- 
average yields will be needed if pro- 
duction is to equal needs during the 
1951-52 feeding season. 

Prices probably will work toward 
parity levels by mid-summer, and 
ceilings are probable if this occurs. 
(Parity, reflected to a Chicago basis, 
is probably about $1.95 bu.) 

Soybean oil meal: Production will 
continue big relative to last year but 
will decline in the next 60 to 90 
days. Prices probably will approach 
or hit ceiling levels by late May or 
June. However, it does not seem 
likely that they will freeze tight 
against ceilings during this crop year. 
Acreage is estimated to be down 
about 6% from last year. However, 
the wet spring in the Corn Belt may 
result in some shift from oats to 
beans. 

Cottonseed oil meal: There will 
be a very tight supply situation until 
the new crop. The new crop is ex- 
pected to be very big. 
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Millfeeds: Production is running 
about the same this crop year as 
last. To say the least, the price situ- 
ation is confused. Based on all past 
experience, and barring a drouth, 
millfeed prices can be expected to 
work lower from some time in May 
until middle or late summer. 

Summarizing, supplies are adequate 
to meet expanded needs during the 
current feeding season. Prices are 
expected to be well maintained at 
least until new crop supplies are 
available. It will require big yields 
on the anticipated acreage to meet 
requirements next year. 


Government Controls 


Price controls—Do not expect any 
important changes in ceiling price 
regulations covering formula feeds 
during the balance of this year. The 
present regulation governing formula 
feeds is a good one which permits 
a maximum production of feed and 
does not interfere with the normal 
distribution of those feeds. Much 
credit must be given to Lloyd Riford, 
who is mainly responsible for this 
workable order. Dinsmore Worthing, 
who is replacing Mr. Riford, can be 
expected to carry on in the same 
fine way. 

We can expect more dollars and 
cents ceilings on individual ingredi- 
ents during the months ahead. These 
include millfeed, fish meal and corns. 

Allocations The present supply 
and demand balance indicates that 
there will be no need for allocations 
of ingredients during the current crop 
year. This situation must be watched 
closely if dry weather should re- 
sult in reduced supplies for the 1951- 
52 feeding season. 

Critical materials—aA critical mate- 
rials plan similar to the one used 
in World War II can be expected 
July 1. This probably is good for the 
feed industry as this industry is cer- 
tain to be considered quite essential 
in any war effort. This means that 
the industry will have fair priorities 
in getting critical materials. 

I feel that we should comment 
very briefly on the outlook for the 
feed industry over the next 10 to 
25 years. It appears to be an excel- 
lent outlook, and of course, we all 
like to talk about good news. 

The population of the U.S. is ex- 





FEED ADVISORY COMMITTEE—Members of the Feed City; Homer M. Adkins, Adkins-Phelps Feed Co., North 
Industry Advisory Committee named to consult with the Little Rock; Troy Cox, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles; 
U.S. Department of Agriculture were photographed re- ©. W. Tilson, Farmers Mutual, Inc., Durham, N.C; 
cently during a meeting in Washington. Those seated, Harry Truax, Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op. Assn., Inc., 
from left to right, are Elwood L,. Chase, Cooperative Indianapolis; Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling Co., 
Grain League Federation, Buffalo, N.¥.; James W. Kansas City; R. F. McLeod, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston; 
Browning, grain branch, Production and Marketing Ad- H. Fay Smith, Washington Co-op. Farmers Assn., Seattle; 
ministration, committee vice’ chairman; William Mc- George P. McCarthy, Universal Mills, Ft. Worth; Her- 
Arthur, deputy director, grain branch, PMA, and J. D. man Jensen, Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, Iowa; 
Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Standing, frora left Clyde Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, lowa; Harold 
to right, are R. D. Jackson, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa; LL. Gray, Gray Agricultural Supply Co., Inc., Crawfords- 
Joseph Chrisman, Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., Kansas ville, Ind. 


eral. What are the facts relative 
to specific classes of livestock and 
poultry? 

Poultry: Egg prices are running 25 
to 30% higher than last year. They 
are expected to be higher than last 
year throughout the balance of 1951. 

Despite the earlier intentions re- 
port which indicated chick numbers 
will be down 4% this year, this 
should mean more chicks raised this 
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quire a steady increasing volume of 
foodstuffs 

People on the average are eating 
much more protective foods than 
they have in the past. 

Per Capita Consamption of Certain Foods 
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This means that it will require 
sharply increased suplies of livestock 
and poultry to meet these needs in 
the years ahead 

Congress has already recognized 
this situation and has begun to gear 
the farm programs to meet these 
needs 

Here then is the outlook for the 
feed industry in brief: 

1. We can expect more and more 
people in this country who will be 
DQ 8 fi 
SANS 
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The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING Cc 0. 


Duluth, Miro: 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








“Whitewater Flour” 
1 Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


t FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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demanding more food and that food 
of the best quality. 

2. For at least the next 12 to 24 
months these people will have the 
money with which to buy these qual- 
ity foods. 

3. The challenge then to the feed 
industry is to continue to work with 
state and federal scientists in de- 
veloping feeds which will do the best 
possible job of producing meat, milk 
and eggs. In addition, the feed in- 
dustry must continue to give the kind 
of service which will inspire con- 
fidence in the minds of the feeders 

4. Eoth the short-time autlook 
and the longer-time outlooks are 
very good for this industry which 
has demonstrated over the past 25 
years that it is not comfortable un- 
less it is advancing. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HOLD ANNUAL FROLIC 


PITTSBURGH—Over 200 attended 
the annual frolic of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club at the 
Shannopin Club May 22. 

William Giltenboth, Stover & An- 
drews, was general chairman of the 
party. Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Bellevue, president of the club, 
got the meeting under way with a 
report of the organization’s founding 
eight years ago. 

Mr. Slezak and R. F. Dunkelberger, 
Bergman Bakery, made the annual 
treat strawberry shortcake. Paul 
Eberly, National Yeast Corp., was 
chairman of the music and dancing, 
with E. E. Hendershaw, milk broker, 
running the bingo games. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIF® 


THIRTY-YEAR MEMBERS 
HONORED AT WICHITA 


WICHITA — Thirty-year members 
of the Wichita Board of Trade were 
honor guests at a luncheon given for 
the board and its employees by the 
Santa Fe Railroad May 24 on the 
trading floor of the exchange. W. H. 
Turner, Topeka, Santa Fe freight 
traffic manager, was present for the 
affair which was attended by about 
175 persons. 

Thirty-year members in attendance 
were: O. E. Bedell, Adair Grain Co.; 
John Beyer, Beyer Grain Co.; A. E. 
Randle, Farmers’ Co-op Commission 
Co.; Miss A. A. Roth and Roy Roth, 
Roth Grain Co.; Ed Beyer, Beyer 
Grain Co.; Bill Kopp, B. C. Chris- 
topher Grain Co.; A. B. Craig, newly- 
elected president of the board, Craig 
Grain Co.; Charles Baldwin, Ross 
Seed Co.; Sam Ransom and P. M. 
Morton, retired. 

















VALUABLE 
TIP 


AMERICAN FEED CO. 
2235 Light St. 
Bronx 66, N. Y 








Highest prices paid for FLOUR, 
FEED, CONFECTIONERY or 
BAKERY PRODUCTS that are 

é damaged, condemned, salvaged or on 
inventory sale—any quantity. 

Write @¢ Wire @ Phone e 

for rapid and complete transaction. 





4-8760 


Tel.—Fairbanks 














SERVING 


DWIGHT BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, 
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DOUGLAS Helps Mill Operators STOP INFESTATION 
and HIGH FRAGMENT COUNT! 





at Ne DANIELS 
Supe rintendent, 
Granam i ~t, 4: jou 





Mr. Daniels Says—“Today with the penalties result- 
ing from insect infestation, it’s almost mandatory for every mill operator . . . 
to attack these profit robbers... Tetraspot and Special Mill Spray have 
aided us materially ...We plan on continuing to use both products and 
can heartily recommend them to other millers.” 


NOW ... AT LOW COST... YOU TOO, CAN 
RID YOUR PLANT OF ALL INSECTS... with 


Protect yess guetins Stop insect inf i 
a ny ment count with these proved 
prodeci—evronpet, the new, fire- 


ky t that helps control insects less to fi 
in  ayebn flour aa at tend mills. | bakery or food 


2 Douglas Chemical ond Supply Ce, Inc 








is, leave no taste, odor or 
stain. Try them in your plant! 








620 E. 16th Ave., North Kansas City 16, | 
fH gong me booklet: “How to Handle Soles ‘for More Profits.” | 

Send me price | 
Nome —- | 
Address tien Mie z BeaP Ns! Tew ‘ 
City. a Sate... __._ 
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as We Are of Ours, for 
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Canadian Comment... ny ceorge E. Swarbreck 


CANADA HOPES TO EXPAND 
TRADE WITH BWI—Trade with the 
British West Indies is of considerable 
importance to Canada generally and 
to the flour milling industry in par- 
ticular, and the talks now proceeding 
between representatives of the two 
authorities are deemed to be of para- 
mount importance. 

The Canadians hope that trade can 
be boosted by at least $50 million a 
year in order to secure a return to 
the total of $80 million operative in 
1947 before Britain cut back BWI 
dollar spending appropriations. In 
1949-50 the BWI bought a total of 
1,242,112 bbl. flour from Canada of 
which 343,512 bbl. went to Jamaica. 
In the year 1946-47, however, the to- 
ta! taken by the islands was 1,418,415 
bbl. with Jamaica participating to 
the extent of 509,204 bbl. If the talks 
are successful there might be an up- 
surge in flour business for the Cana- 
dian industry. 

The trade with Jamaica has shown 
additional activity during recent 
weeks because of the growing serious- 
ness of the food situation there, and 
the Canadian mills have benefited ac- 
cordingly. Deals include purchases of 
high grade flour as well as lower 
grade supplies to sell over the coun- 
ter in small lots to the natives. The 
authorities released an additional 


$168,000 to enable purchases of flour 
and other foods to be made in dollar 
countries to alleviate the shortage 
but, in an effort to find a permanent 
cure for the deficiency, growers are 
being encouraged to increase the 
production of home grown products. 
Even if successful this plan is unlike- 
ly to have much effect on the long 
term flour trade. 

The only circumstance which would 
cause a reduction in flour exports to 
the BWI would be the building of a 
flour mill in the area, a proposal 
which has already been discussed on 
several occasions during the past two 
years. Both British and Canadian in- 
terests have been reported as being 
involved in the discussions. 

& 
CUSTOMS REGULATIONS FOR 
BORDER TRAFFIC—A bill now be- 
fore the Canadian parliament may be 
effective in aiding the speedy flow 
of road transportation between the 
U.S. and Canada. Proposals have been 
made to allow trucks to take their 
loads in bond directly to their destina- 
tions for customs entry instead of 
unloading and reloading at border 
points. Bonded warehouses are to be 
established at the main distribution 
centers. Railroad traffic hitherto has 
had a major advantage over road traf- 
fic in this connection and the relaxa- 


tion of restrictions will be a major 
convenience for traders. 
= 

BAKERS CALL FOR VITAMIN EN- 
RICHED FLOUR—Canadian bakers 
are currently pressing for vitamin en- 
riched flour in view of its success in 
the U.S. during the past 10 years. 
While the milling industry is willing 
to cooperate to the best of its ability 
there are many problems involved, 
not the least being the reluctance of 
the government to authorize capital 
expenditure following the need to con- 
centrate on defense production. Va- 
rious proposals have been made by 
the parties involved, and though the 
millers cannot, at the present time, go 
all the way with the bakers it is 
hoped that a compromise agreement 
will be reached until such time as the 
defense situation can be improved. 


e 

CANADIAN CROPS NEED RAIN— 
Good progress has been made in 
spring wheat sowing in the prairie 
provinces of Canada but the main 
need at the present time is for rain. 
Germination and growth have been 
good thus far but the hot windy 
weather has resulted in some soil drift- 
ing on the lighter soils. The thresh- 
ing of the remainder of last year's 
crop is almost completed and is re- 
ported to be grading 5 and 6. 





Canadian Tariff 
on U.S. Bakery 
Machinery Cut 


TORONTO — Both the Canadian 
baking industry and U.S. equipment 
manufacturers are likely to benefit 
from reductions in the tariff schedule 
imposed on machinery imported from 
the U.S. following the reciprocal tar- 
iff agreements made at the recently 
concluded Torquay, England, trade 
and tariff conference. 

Bakery machinery and equipment 
is included in that part of the tariff 
schedule which covers goods made 
wholly or in part of iron and steel. 
For items of a class or a kind not 
made in Canada together with com- 
plete parts thereof, the duty has been 
reduced from 10% to 742%. For other 
machinery of a similar class, but 
obtainable in Canada as well as in 
the U.S., the duty has been cut from 
25% to 224%. 

In 1950 Canadian bakers spent $3 
million in these two classes and the 
total duty paid was returned at 
more than $400,000. Basing the cal- 
culation on these figures, Canadian 
bakers, if imports are maintained, 
will save about $100,000 in a full 
year. Explaining the effect of the 
reductions, the Ontario Bakers Assn. 
examples a slicing machine costing 
$15,000, the duty on which would now 
be cut to $1,125 instead of the for- 
merly prevailing $1,500, a direct sav- 
ing of $375. 

Ovens of a class not made in Canada 
for use in commercial bakeries, as 
well as complete parts thereof, will 
still bear a duty of 10% while the old 
rate will continue for electric motors. 

The announced reductions do not 
cover in full the requests made by 
the Canadian National Council for 
the bakery industry and the U.S. 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. in their discussions with the 
two governments but, nevertheless, 
the cuts are generally welcomed. 

Attempts will continue to be made 
to persuade the Canadian govern- 
ment that bakery machinery and 
equipment requires a revised tariff 
classification on its own account and, 
if this change can be brought about, 
further tariff reductions could be 
reasonably expected, trade experts 
declare. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
RISE SLIGHTLY IN APRIL 


WINNIPEG—Slightly increased ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
totalling 12,700,000 bu., were report- 
ed for the month of April reflecting a 
1,600,000 bu. gain over March loadings 
for foreign destinations. Current ex- 
ports are 3,700,000 in advance of ship- 
ments during the same month of 1950, 
but are down from the April average 
of the past 10 years of 18,900,000 bu. 
and 21,700,000 bu. below the April 
peak for that period of 34,400,000 bu. 
recorded in 1944. Accumulative clear- 
ances for the current crop year to 
April 30, amount to 114,100,000 bu. 
and are 10,900,000 bu. short of the 
comparative totals for 1949-50, accord- 
ing to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. 

Canadian wheat-flour exports for 
April, equalling 5,900,000 bu. wheat, 
are 700,000 bu. above the March level, 
2,800,000 bu. over shipments for the 
same month last year and exceeded 
by 900,000 bu. the April average for 
the past 10 years. The high point for 
the month on recent record was es- 
tablished at 6,900,000 bu. in 1944. 

Export shipments of Canadian oats 
and barley were heavier during April 
while clearances of rye and flaxseed 
reflected moderate to sharp reduction 
from the March movement shown in 
parentheses: Oats, 2 million bushels 


(1,800,000); barley, 1,200,000 bu. 
(700,000); rye, 248,330 bu. (309,675), 
and flaxseed, 21,439 bu. (433,122). 
U.S. imports of these grains, accord- 
ing to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, were 
up for the month. 

April exports of rolled oats and oat- 
meal at the equivalent of 44,848 bu., 
were slightly above March clearances. 
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Accumulative exports, August-April, 
inclusive, are less than half of last 
year’s nine-month total of 914,424 bu. 

Flour exports from Vancouver in 
April totaled 375,378 bbl. and this 
was the largest movement for nearly 
a year, the largest previous shipment 
being 359,610 bbl. in December. Ex- 
ports for the first four months of this 
year have now gone over the million- 
barrel mark, the total being 1,064,572 
bbl. Clearances in March were only 
197,855 bbl. 

The April Vancouver shipments 
were built up by two large move- 
ments, one to the Philippines of 122,- 
711 bbl. and the other of 108,320 bbl. 
to Italy. Other shipments for the 
month were to East Indies 48,367, 
Straits Settlements 28,031, China 
(Hong Kong only) 25,061, Central 
America 18,906, Japan 9,333, Panama 
4,903, Thailand 3,223, Formosa 2,755, 
Colombia 1,535, West Indies 957, 
South America 612 and Ecuador 663 
bbl. 
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U.S. IS CHIEF BUYER OF 
CANADIAN OATS, RYE 


WINNIPEG—Records for the ini- 
tial eight months of the current crop 
year show a total of more than 12,- 
500,000 bu. oats, rolled oats and oat- 
meal exported from Canada. The fig- 
ure included only 345,600 bu. in the 
form of rolled oats and oatmeal. The 
bulk total included 21,000 bu. rolled 
oats and oatmeal cleared in March, 
and 1,807,000 bu. oats exported for 
the same month. The bulk of the 
oats, 11,181,000 bu. went to the U.S. 

Exports of Canadian barley totaled 
693,000 bu. in March, to boost the 
eight-month total to 11,841,000 bu., 
with the U.S. taking 6,411,000 bu. 

In the same period Canada export- 
ed 4,271,000 bu. rye, the U.S. taking 
2,833,000 bu. 

Six countries purchased Canadian 
flaxseed in the eight-month period, 
totaling 3,512,000 bu. Belgium re- 
ceived 2,229,000 bu. and Japan 733,- 
000 bu. 





Dutch Importers to Continue 
Fight to Abolish Flour Duty 


AMSTERDAM—tThe Dutch import- 
ing trade is determined to continue 
its campaign for the total abolition 
of the duty of 3% imposed on flour im- 
ported into the Netherlands after 
the first 65,000 tons in any one year. 
This figure was recently upped from 
50,000 tons as a result of the negotia- 
tions between the Dutch and Ameri- 
can representatives at the Torquay 
tariff and trade conference. 

Traders do not agree with Ameri- 
can opinion that the duty-free figure, 
when considered in relation to the 
approximate yearly intake of 75,000 
tons, is a satisfactory result to the 
negotiations and they do not accept 
that the recent level of imports rep- 
resents the maximum potential busi- 
ness which Holland can undertake 
for its U.S. and Canadian milling 
connections 

A figure of 200,000 tons a year 
more correctly represents the total 
possibility of trade in imported flour, 
a figure which has been calculated 
in the light of experience prior to 
1931 when the wheat law came into 
operation and cut back flour trading 
operations. Although the shortage of 
dollar purchasing power is fundamen- 
tal in setting current imports the trad- 
ers, looking to the future, suggest 
that the retention of the duty would 


be a retarding factor in bringing 
about a major extension of trade 
when the economic situation is easier. 

Discussing ways and means of fur- 
thering the campaign the importers 
appreciate that international politics 
play a large part in effecting any 
changes in the tariff structure and 
they accept the situation whereby 
their government takes the natural 
course of using the flour duty as a 
bargaining weapon in seeking to 
achieve tariff reductions in respect of 
goods exported to the U.S. 

By giving away a small concession, 
amounting to only 15,000 tons, the 
Dutch negotiators will be able to use 
the situation at future tariff negotia- 
tions, and accordingly the Dutch im- 
porters warn that the satisfaction al- 
ready expressed in. some American 
trading circles results from an over- 
estimation of the value of the con- 
cession. 

The hope has been expressed that 
the exporting millers and their trade 
organizations will continue the fight 
for a total reduction of the duty in 
order that the way may be prepared 
for further relaxations in the future. 
Representative traders urge that to 
accept the increased duty-free quota 
as final would be a mistake which 
could have the effect of crippling the 
trade in future years. 
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Overseas Newsnotes ... ny re Northwestern Miller's 
Foreign Correspondents 





HONG KONG STOPS FLOUR 
TRANSSHIPMENTS—The transship- 
ment of imported flour through Hong 
Kong has been stopped temporarily 
because of the rapidly deteriorating 
supply situation. Stocks of flour have 
fallen during the last few weeks and 
are now stated to be approaching the 
level of 4,000 tons, a figure considered 
by the government to be the mini- 
mum consistent with safety. The de- 
cline in local inventories is attributed 
by traders to the prevailing shortage 
of flour in the supplying countries, 
together with the difficult shipping 
situation which has delayed arrivals. 
However, the position will be eased 
when the substantial amounts on or- 
der come to hand whereupon the au- 
thorities will be in a position to raise 
the embargo. 
2 
GERMANY TO RECEIVE PAKIS- 
TAN WHEAT—The Pakistan govern- 
ment has announced that it is now in 
a position to finalize the contract 
with Germany for the sale of 160,000 
tons of wheat. The contract was made 
several months ago but deliveries had 
to be suspended because of the short- 
age in supplies and an embargo on ex- 
ports following excessive damage sus- 
tained as a result of adverse weather 
conditions. Deliveries will be effected, 
with shipments commencing in June, 
from the new crop. The price is re- 
ported to be $89.26 ton f.o.b., a figure 
which compares favorably with the 
cost of recent German purchases in 
other markets. 
s 

FINANCE FOR BRAZILIAN 
WHEAT DEVELOPMENT — The 
Brazilian flour millers have contrib- 
uted $168,000 to aid the national 
wheat growing campaign which is 
being sponsored by the agricultural 
authorities. The government has also 
made a grant of $280,000 to assist the 
state of Santa Catrina in building 
four large grain warehouses, because 
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The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


MINNESOTA GIRL—Colorado Milling & 












Eleva loing business under the style 
name¢ f Denver (Colo.) Flour Mills Co 
whe lour Use claimed since Sept 13 
19 Published May 8, 1951 

OTTON WHITE Colorado Milling & 
Elk r Co joing business as Spring 
fie Colo.) Filo Mills; wheat flour. Use 
cla i since 1901. Published May 1, 1951 

M PURE—Puritan Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; 
se ng flour. Use claimed since Dec. 20 

ib) ed May 22, 1951. 

ERN MEAI Gravem-Inglis Baking 
< kton, ¢ read. Use claimed since 
Oo 19 May 1, 1951 

NOLI 10ld Bakers, Inc., Port Ches 

N.Y rolls. Use claimed since June 1 
Published May 8, 1951 
/PAROON—Zion (I1L.) Industries, Inc 
Use claimed since Dec. 22, 1948 
i May 2 1951 
YAMNUTS Reed V McCauley, doing 
siness under the firm name and style 
M jley’s Bakery, Fresno, Cal., dough 
I ie from flour prepared from yams 
I ed since Feb. 25, 1950. Published 
M 1951 
W Midwest Biscuit Co., Inc., Burling 
ookies and crackers. Use claimed 


1950. Published May 15, 1951 





the storage capacity must be in- 
creased to cope with the expected 
expansion of the home grown wheat 
production. 
~ 

INCREASED PROFIT FOR BRIT- 
ISH MILLERS—Spillers, Ltd. the 
British flour milling organization, has 


announced an increased group trad- 
ing surplus for the year ending Jan. 
31. The total of $6,176,600 shows a 
hike of $801,603 over the previous 
year’s result. The dividend payable to 
stockholders has been upped to 20% 
over the 1742% paid in the previous 
four years. After providing for depre- 
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ciation and taxation, the group net 
profit was returned at $1,694,000. Tax- 
ation amounted to $3,024,000. Besides 
milling flour, the profits from which 
are strictly controlled by the govern- 
ment, Spillers is active in the feed- 
stuffs trade. 


NEW ZEALAND SUBSIDIZES 
BREAD PRODUCTION—In order to 
hold the price of bread at present 
levels the government of New Zea- 
land has decided to pay a subsidy of 
$3.50 ton on flour used for bread 
production. The subsidy became nec- 
essary because of the increased la- 
bor costs faced by the trade. 





There’s nothing like it—that 


well-deserved snooze after a good go at the lawn. 


Nothing either, like the feeling that comes 


when you know you've given your product the best, 


all along the way. 


This means, of course, that you’ve 


used sugar. It is always uniform, has more 


sweetening power, and brings out the best flavors 
of higher-priced ingredients. You know that 
its use will heighten the quality of your product. 


For your own gratification 
*—and your customers’! — 
use sugar. It pays off in 


solid satisfaction! 
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Proposed Sterling Revaluation 
Could Help Flour Export Trade 


TORONTO — European importing 
countries will find their wheat and 
flour purchases in the U.S. and Can- 
ada working out more cheaply if pro- 
posals currently made for the revalu- 
ation of sterling in terms of the dol- 
lar are accepted. Financial experts 
have now conceded that in the light 
of recent world events the devalua- 
tion of 30% made in September, 1949, 
was too drastic. 

Revaluation would be primarily 


aimed at turning the mounting tide 
of inflation which is now reaching se- 
rious proportions in all parts of the 
world. In view of this, the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope has issued a report urging that 
this step be undertaken immediately, 
although it adds the proviso that 
any revaluation undertaken now 
should be reversible at need because 
it would be a mistake once more to 
attempt to establish fixed exchange 


rates in a fluctuating world economy. 

The report advises the countries 
concerned that joint action to re- 
store substantially the dollar-value of 
their currencies would lower the 
prices of import goods without neces- 
sarily harming exports. Besides check- 
ing inflation, the report adds, the 
balance of payments position in Eu- 
rope would be improved though ad- 
ditional internal austerity measures 
would be necessary. 


Price Drops Unlikely 


The report, while warning that the 
outlook would be radically altered by 
a sudden collapse of world raw ma- 
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Laminated Packages 
Increase Sales 
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for Brown'n Serve 
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HERE ARE 3 GOOD REASONS WHY 
BROWN'N SERVE PRODUCTS SELL BETTER 


IN LAMINATED PACKAGES 


Unlike ordinary packages, laminated packages have a sturdy, rigid, 3-ply construction that 
protects the contents against rough handling and crushing, in stacking and in transit. 


Laminated packages are attractive in appearance, and their rigid construction helps to keep the 
products they contain invitingly attractive, too. 


Laminated packages are moistureproof and greaseproof. They prevent the transfer of moisture or 
shortening from the product to the package. 


Brown’n Serve products need more protection than fully 
baked goods. But the laminated package is an effective selling 
aid for any variety baked product . . . the attractive appear- 
ance stimulates the original sale . . . the protection of product 
quality brings the repeat sale. 


a 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, lilinois 


: 
aminated BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


JIL WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, TLLINOIS 
MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Mlinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kelemazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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terial prices, declares that such a col- 
lapse is unlikely in view of growing 
shortages and world wide rearmament. 

The problem ties in with the need 
for restoring trade between Europe 
and North America, following the 
slowdown resulting from the shortage 
of dollar purchasing power. The need 
for the revival of trade with Europe 
has long been recognized by Canadian 
government officials, and as a first 
step in this direction efforts are be- 
ing made to boost Anglo-Canadian 
trade by 50% in the 12 months be- 
ginning July 1. 

This step, recommended by the 
Anglo-Canadian continuing committee 
on trade and economic affairs, repre- 
sents a reversal of the policy adopted 
in September, 1949, at the time of de- 
valuation which resulted in a cut- 
back in trade with the U.S. and 
Canada to save dollars. British im- 
ports from Canada last year were in 
the region of $450 million, and a 50% 
boost will enable Canadian exporters 
to net a total of $675 million. 

The improved gold and dollar re- 
serve position in the sterling area 
is cited as the major reason facilitat- 
ing this build-up of trade between the 
two empire countries and follows con 
tinued Canadian efforts to obtain a 
larger share of the British market. 
Although the accent is to be placed on 
the increased export of raw materials, 
wheat being one of the most im- 
portant commodities concerned, there 
is reason to believe, according to ob- 
servers, that the Canadian flour ex- 
ports will at least hold the present 
healthy position even if total sales 
do not increase. 

Added to this, however, is the pos- 
sibility that revaluation, if adopted, 
will lead to the reopening of other 
European markets in countries which 
are currently unable to purchase Ca- 
nadian flour but which would be will- 
ing to do so if economic restrictions 
were eased. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER LOADINGS 
SHOW RAPID INCREASES 

VANCOUVER—Volume of grain 
loaded here recently for overseas has 
been sharply accelerated. Exports 
now are close to last season's total. 
Actual shipments from this port to 
May 25 were 47 million bushels 
against 49 million a year ago. In ad- 
dition the New Westminster eleva- 
tor has shipped more than 3 million 
bushels, compared with 2.6 million a 
year ago. 

Clearances here have been run- 
ning almost to the million-bushel mark 
a day and there are as many as a 
dozen ships waiting for full and part 
cargoes. To take care of these in- 
creased shipments the movement of 
grain from the prairies has been 
stepped up, averaging as high as 750,- 
000 bu. daily. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEMIS SCHOLARSHIP 

BEMIS, TENN.—The Judson M. 
Bemis Church and School Trust, 
made possible by the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., has established a $300 scholar- 
ship to be awarded to the most de- 
serving senior graduating each year 
from the J. B. Young High School of 
this city. If the student selected 
chooses to attend either Lambuth 
College or Union University, both 
located in Jackson, Tenn., he or she 
will receive an additional scholar- 
ship of one-half year granted by the 
college. Eligibility for the scholar- 
ship requires that a parent of the 
student be employed by the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., or if not an employee, 
be closely associated with the com- 
munity activities of Bemis, Tenn. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 


me ( y 


& “Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Hikes, 


IMPERIA 





EW men know as much about their 
own ancestry as we know about the 
forebears of the wheat we use for 


IMPERIAL flour. 


make a pre-harvest survey of farms near 


Our wheat buyers 


our buying stations so that they know 
exactly where to find the choice baking 
Wheat 


roots” 


wheats with the right ancestors. 


hand-picked from “the grass 





means real flour quality. 


























The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 





Looking for Facts about the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


You'll Find Them in— 
The Northwestern Miller 
1951 ALMANACK 


A complete statistical compendium, revised annually, 
containing 132 pages (7x9 inches) of facts and figures 
on the production, distribution and consumption of ma- 
terials and commodities used and manufactured in the 
flour, feed, grain and baking industries. 


Standard features: Government Regulations, Price Control 
Orders, Rules Governing the Feed Trade, State Flour, 
Feed and Baking Laws, Definitions and Standards, Pack- 
aging and Labeling Regulations, Mill and Elevator Capac- 
ities, Crops and Commodities, Production and Consump- 
tion, Imports and Exports, Transportation and Storage, 
Farm Animal Population, Feedstuffs Analysis Tables, 
Grain Grades, Average Prices, Trade Customs and Prac- 
tices, Trade Association Roster, and Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation covering every aspect of the Flour, Feed, Grain 
and Baking Industries. 


The Miller Publishing Co., 
118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send The Northwestern Mille? 
1951 ALMANACK 


$2.00 per copy 
C) Bill me [) Payment enclosed 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Name .... 





MARCH RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
TOTALS 183,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during March, 1951, 
totaled 183,000 sacks according to the 
Bureau of the Census. Th‘s was a de- 
cline of 11,000 sacks from the Febru- 
ary total of 194,000 sacks. 

Rye ground during March totaled 
413,000 bu. compared with 415,000 bu 
during February. Rye offal produced 
during March totaled 2,358 tons com- 
pared with 1,862 tons in February. 

Detailed figures on rye flour 
duction for March, 1951, 
parisons, follow: 


pro- 
with com- 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTIO™’ 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of tt 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Flour 
Month 

1951 
March 
February 
January 

1950 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 


Total, 1950 i4 2,168 
1949 ; 73 ?,138 
1948 37 2,189 
1947 89 1,942 
1946 5,725 2,489 
1945 31 2,004 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, May 26, 1951 omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 25 379 
Boston } 
Buffalo 2,618 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Lakes 
New York 


Totals 
Previous week 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the p pal markets of the U.S 
at the clos ) ie week ending May 26 
1951, and May 27, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 

American —in bond- 
May May _ ay May 
f 7 27 


195 st 


of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
Canadian markets May 
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) pen pale 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
e 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN OPS 
INVENTORY POLICY OUTLINED 





Pass-Through Increase Prohibited Until Old Inventory 
Sold—GCPR Amendment 13 Changed to Prevent Re- 
currence of Commodity Exchange Confusion 


WASHINGTON — Issuance of 
Amendment 13 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation had price control 
executives and commodity exchanges 
in at least a temporary state of con- 
fusion last week. 

For one thing, Amendment 13 spe- 
cified that raw agricultural commodi- 
ties were exempt from price control 
only at the producer level. This was 
the same situation which prevailed 
under the original GCPR but which 
was changed by Amendment 1. 
Amendment 1 had provided exemp- 
tion at all levels for farm commodi- 
ties selling at less than parity. 

It was soon brought to the atten- 
tion of officials in the Office of Price 
Stabilization that an unworkable sit- 
uation had resulted for commodity 
exchanges, and an amendment to the 
amendment was issued which again 
exempted commodities selling at less 
than parity from control. 


Prevents Inventory Profits 


Another section of Amendment 13 
is designed to align the GCPR policy- 
wise with CPR 22, the general manu- 
facturers’ order. This section prevents 
processors from increasing their ceil- 
ing prices to reflect increases in the 
cost of below-parity commodities (or 
products processed from them) until 
such time as they have sold an 
amoufit of their product equal to the 
amount of finished product on hand 
at the date they would otherwise be 
entitled to raise their price. 

“This provision,” OPS says, “pre- 
vents windfalls which, previous to 
this, have resulted from applying the 
‘pass-through’ price increase to those 
units of product processed from sup- 
plies of the listed commodities (or 
their products) previously purchased 


at the lower price, as well as to 
units of product processed from sup- 
plies purchased at the increased 
price.” A similar provision is con- 


tained in the general manufacturers’ 
order. 

Unless OPS reverses this front of- 
fice policy, it appears that most proc- 
essors of commodities selling at less 
than parity will be required to make 
off-setting sales of lower cost in- 
ventory before they can pass through 


higher prices paid for raw com- 
modities 
In effect, processors must take 


inventory losses which can occur, but 
at the same time it prohibits them 
from making any inventory advances 
to compensate for potential losses. 
The inventory policy was a front 
office determination at OPS, and 
Amendment 13 was likewise a prod- 
uct of front office leadership. The 
amendment was barely discussed with 


food section officials before it was 
issued. 
The legal staff in drafting the 


amendment failed to foresee the po- 
tential effect of the order on com- 
modity markets trading in eggs and 
other processed commodities. 

Issuance of Amendment 13 early 
last week resulted in a hastily sum- 
moned Memorial Day session of price 
officials. 

First, it was decided that the com- 
modity market impasse had to be 
relieved. And “red faced” OPS attor- 
neys approved a statement pending 


issuance of Amendment 14, which 
changed certain provisions of Amend- 
ment 13. 

This statement said OPS would is- 
sue an amendment exempting from 
control sales at all levels of raw com- 
modities selling at less than parity. 
It was noted that, although the pass- 
through was provided for sellers be- 
yond the producer level, it would not 
be practical for traders on commod- 
ity exchanges to stop after each pur- 
chase and recalculate their ceilings. 
It also was announced that the new 
amendment would state that the in- 
ventory provision would not apply to 
sales on commodity exchanges. 

Another change in the GCPR 
through Amendment 13 provides for 
removal of the provisions that a 
farm commodity is automatically re- 
moved from control exemption five 
days after the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has announced that the price of 
the commodity has reached the legal 
minimum ceiling. OPS said it was 
found unnecessary to provide for au- 
tomatic deletion of a commodity from 
the beiow-parity list. When the legal 
minimum is reached, OPS said, the 
price director may take any action 
found desirable by amendment of 
the list. 

Another change is made, OPS 
notes, to clarify the method by which 
processors and distributors calculate 
their ceiling prices for products proc- 
essed from listed farm commodities 
after the prices of these commodities 
reach the legal minimum. They are 
to use as a base period for their ceil- 
ings the most recent five-week period 
preceding the date on which an agri- 
cultural commodity is deleted from 
the list for which the pass-through 
is provided. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Parity Price 
Shows Rise; Corn, 
Oats Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—The parity price 
for wheat increased 1¢ during the 
month ended May 15, while the corn 
and oats parity rates showed no 
change, the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 

Wheat parity was reported at $2.41 
bu., compared with $2.40 a month 
earlier. The Corn parity rate re- 
mained at $1.75 bu. and oats parity 
at 98.1¢. 

Parity rates for rye, barley and 
grain sorghums each increased 1¢, 
while the soybean rate decreased 1¢. 

There were no new advances to 
levels where commodities ,could be 
brought under price control under 
the control law. 

Parity for all farm products in 
mid-May was 108, representing a de- 
cline from 109 the previous month. 
Prices received by farmers showed 
a decline, and prices paid by farmers 
also dipped slightly. As a result par- 
ity continued the decline it has 
shown recently. 

The national average price re- 
ceived by farmers for wheat was 





$2.11 bu., compared with $2.14 a 
month earlier. The corn price was 
up to $1.64 bu. from $1.62, while the 
average oats price decreased from 
90.7¢ to 88.9¢ bu. Other average 

prices: barley $1.28 bu., compared 
with $1.30 a month earlier; grain 
sorghums $2.22 cwt., compared with 
$2.14; soybeans $3.13 bu., compared 
with $3.12. 

Mid-month parity prices for major 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
as follows (prices are per bushel un- 
less otherwise stated): 


May 15, Apr. 15, May 15, 
1951 1951 1950 
Wheat $ 2.41 $ 2.40 $ 2.19 
Corn . 1.75 1.75 1.59 
Oats . acs 981 981 94 
Barley 1.52 1.51 1.46 
Rye ‘ o are 1.76 1.70 
Gr. sorghum, ecwt 2.97 2.96 2.85 
Soybeans . 2.82 2.83 2.54 
Flaxseed 4.71 4.73 4.34 
Cotton, Ib 3385 3373 3075 
Cottonseed, ton 73.60 73.90 66.80 
Hogs, cwt 21.30 21.40 19.10 
Cattle, cwt 19.80 19.90 17.20 
Eggs, doz 528 526 506 
Butterfat, Ib. . 767 717 -704 








Howard W. Files 





Heart of America 





(Continued from page 9) 


millers today probably could not op- 
erate without the assistance they 
have received from agronomists and 
other state college workers, including 
the agricultural extension services. 


Heartening Factors Seen 

There are two heartening factors 
for millers and bakers in today’s pic- 
ture, the federation president said. 
One is news that per capita consump- 
tion of flour in 1950 surpassed that 
of 1949 by 1 lb., suggesting a halt to 
the recent decline. The second is the 
growth in the population curve, which 
now indicates a national figure of 
200 million in the future. 

The milling and baking industries 
are a long way from the point of sat- 
uration in the consumption of their 
products, he pointed out. Both indus- 
tries have grown big because they 
have given service, Mr. Files con- 
cluded, and if they continue in this 
spirit, they will continue to expand. 

One threat to these industries is 
the “food faddist,” and Michael Mar- 
kel, Washington attorney, outlined 
some of the recent activities of propa- 
gandists against bread. He said the 
baking industry should protest to 
the Food & Drug Adminstration and 
the Federal Trade Commission 
against some of the more virulent 
slanderers. It is the duty of bakers 
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to help show up these fakirs to the 
general public, he said. 

Mr. Markel stated that the new 
bread standards are now in the hands 
of Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, for final approval, which 
may come at any time or be delayed 
for several months, depending on 
what hearing is accorded to protests 
or possible court action. Since there 
will be a 90-day advance notice of 
the effective date, bakers will have 
plenty of time to make any neces- 
sary adjustments, the attorney pre- 
dicted. 

Discussing progress in education, 
Keith Covelle of the Oklahoma A. & 
M. School of Baking at Okmulgee, 
said that industry must “invest in 
youth” and train them in technical 
and manual! skills that still constitute 
80% of all industrial work. 


The Oklahoma school is guided by 
a bakery industry advisory commit- 
tee that keeps its program always 
modern, he said, in urging support 
of the institution. He called on John 
Summers, manager of the baking 
classes, who gave details of the 
schedule of study. Graduates now 
number 129. 

Karl Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., the opening speak- 
er, told of the dangers of govern- 
ment controls, urging bakers to do 
everything possible to fight waste 
and inefficiency in this critical period. 


DEATHS 


Louis 8S. Myers, vice president and 
general manager of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was killed May 
29 in a fall from a mill elevator. De- 
tails on page 10. 











Mrs. D. T. Bomar, 85, mother of 
W. P. Bomar, president and general 
menager of Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, 
died recently in Ft. Worth. 


Funeral services were held May 31 
for Thomas King Martin, 82, oldest 
active member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. He joined the ex- 
change in 1898 when he was a broker 
for the W. L. Green Commission Co. 
He subsequently was associated with 
G. L. Graham & Co., later the Gra- 
ham & Martin Co., and the Martin 
Grain Co., which he founded in 1911. 
He was president of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange in 1933. 


John B. Smith, 92, an employee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade from 
1885 until his retirement in 1949, died 
recently. He worked for the exchange 
in a number of capacities, the final 
five years as an attendant on the 
visitors’ balcony, where he greeted 
some 50,000 visitors annually. A son, 
Claude A. R. Smith, Sr., survives. 


Dr. David J. Price, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture chemical engi- 
neer until his retirement in 1949, died 
May 28 in Washington. He had been 
in government service 35 years and 
was an authority on grain dust ex- 
plosions. Before entering government 
service he participated in a coopera- 
tive investigation of grain dust ex- 
plosions which was supported by the 
millers organization of Buffalo fol- 
lowing a grain-elevator explosion in 
that city. 


John H. Heim, manager of the 
Bridgeton, N.J., branch of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., died recently in 
Bridgeton Hospital. He was 69. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 

Fiour ° 

)) Feeps ° 
“Domestic & Export 

PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Visitors to the Kansas City Board 
of Trade last week included Sam 
Sheinbart, Sheinbart Milling Co., flour 
distributors, Cleveland, Ohio; John 
Morrisey, John F. Morrisey & Co., St. 
Louis, flour brokers, and Herbert 
Barr, in charge of flour buying for 
the Chicago Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing office. 

= 

The trade is keeping a close watch 
on crop conditions in western Kansas, 
Don Russell, sales manager of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, reports after a trip 
through the central states. He found 
bakers are content to make fill-in or- 
ders and ride along on inventories 
rather than enter the market for 
flour until the crop situation clarifies. 


ge 

In a ceremony at the Kansas City 
Paseo High School last week, Fred 
Merrell, son of John W. Merrell, E. P. 
Mitchell Co., Kansas City, received 
the Coach Mount Davis Memorial Tro- 
phy honoring his ability as a scholar 
and athlete. Fred was co-captain of 
last year’s football team. He plans to 
enroll at Kansas University at Law- 
rence this fall. 

= 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, assist- 
ant general sales manager of flour 
and feed, southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., returned recently 
from a fishing trip in Louisiana. 

& 

H. C. Cushing, Kansas City buyer 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., passed through Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, while on a wheat inspection trip 
through western Kansas. 

@ 

Arthur G. Hammond, Oklahoma 
City grain man and former manager 
of the Merit Mills, has returned with 
Mrs. Hammond from an eastern trip, 
which included visits to Philadelphia, 
New York and the Blue Ridge and 
Great Smoky Mountains. 

& 

Joseph Bell, grain buyer for Globe 

division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Og- 


den, was on a business trip to the 
West Coast early in June, visiting 
coast mills of Pillsbury. 
e 
L. W. Cotton, southern representa- 
tive for Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yu- 
kon, Okla., has been confined to his 
home in Columbus, Miss., for the past 
30 days on account of illness. 
g 
Joe E. Dobry, president of the Do- 
bry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., 
and Gene Topping, division sales man- 
ager, are calling on the flour trade in 
southeastern Oklahoma and Texas. 
2 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl R. Bergquist 
have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Betty Jeanne, to 
Steven Culver Martin, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Royce Martin, St. Paul. Mr. 
Bergquist is Minneapolis manager for 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co. 

@ 

Charles Faessler has been appoint- 
ed vice president of Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd., the Canadian grain and 
flour exporting firm. A. W. Cross, as- 
sistant secretary of the company, has 
been appointed to the board of direc- 
tors. 

e 


J. F. Lockwood, chairman of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., the British flour milling 
engineers, and C. Henry Wooll, a di- 
rector of the same concern, visited 
the flour milling industry in Toronto 
last week. They flew to Montreal 
and will spend some days in New 
York before returning to England. 
Accompanying the party was T. C. 
Mills, Simon's representative in Can- 
ada. 

= 


George H. Coppers, president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Coppers, sailed for 
England May 26 aboard the S. S. 
America. They will spend about a 
month in England and Scotland, dur- 
ing which Mr. Coppers will partici- 
pate in special ceremonies marking 
the 25th anniversary of the Welgar 
Shredded Wheat Bakery in Welwyn 


Garden City. Mr. Coppers will make 
studies of distribution methods and 
problems as they concern Welgar 
and will visit in Manchester, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh in this connection. 
They are scheduled to arrive in New 
York June 28. 
e 


Ernest W. Winter, staff accountant, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been elected vice president of the 
Twin Cities chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 
Raymond E. Smith, also of General 
Mills, has been elected a director of 
the chapter. 

e 


Samuel R. Strisik, president of 
S. R. Strisik Co., and J. A. MacNair, 
H. J. Greenbank Co., will serve as 
co-chairmen of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Committee of the 1951 
Cerebral Palsy Society’s city-wide 
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AOM EDUCATION COMMITTEE—New chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the Association of Operative Millers is Prof, E. P. Farrell, depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas State College, Manhattan (center, seated). 
Other members of the committee are, from left to right (seated), Ray Went- 
zel, Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; Stuart Butler, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Mr. Farrell; A. B. Ward, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; Jack W. Perkins, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. (Stand- 
ing): W. B. Briggs, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., AOM president and ex-officio member of the committee; 
J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, vice president of the 
AOM, and Donald 8S. Eber, AOM executive secretary, director of the organ- 


ization’s correspondence course work. 





campaign. They are now forming a 
committee to help achieve the $750,- 
000 city-wide goal. The drive will 
run through June. 


s 
Jack Hayes, associated with E. S 
Thompson, New York flour broker, 
returned June 1 from a 10-day trip 
to Omaha, to visit his mother. 


a 
Ernest Mourelo, regional sales su- 
pervisor, overseas division, New York, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
returned from a trip to the Dominic- 
an Republic. 
s 
Fred Quackenbush, New York flour 
broker, who underwent an operation 
May 29, is convalescing satisfactorily 
at the Mountainside Hospital, Glen 
Ridge, N.J 
a 
Dr. P. F. Pelshenke, director of the 
Federal Grain Research Institute of 
Germany, spent the past week in 
Minneapolis on business. Dr. Pel- 
shenke came to the U.S. primarily to 
attend the annual meetings of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 


- 


the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 
<< 
Francis M. Franco, New York flour 
man, was incapacitated during the 
week ending June 1 by a minor opera- 
tion on his ‘eye. 


A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, stopped 
off in New York en route to his 
daughter’s graduation in Newton, 
Mass. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Sparboe and another daughter. 


oa 

J. H. Blake, Jr., (Bud) who has 
been associated with his father in 
the flour brokerage business in New 
York since the end of World War II, 
has been associated with the Olds- 
mobile agency in Hempstead, L. L., 
since June 1. 

* 

Whitney H. Eastman, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., and president 
of the company’s chemical division, 
Minneapolis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Ornithologists 
Union. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


bo oheank, 


the pri ip. | 





ing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: Flour buying interest 
dried up considerably in the South- 
west last week. Bakery and family 
buyers alike showed little or no in- 
clination to buy. Export workings 
were scarce, and the week ended 
with an average sales volume about 
15% of mill capacity, compared with 
143% in the preceding week and 47% 
a year ago. 

Business was quieter than at about 
any time in the entire year. There 
was no market incentive to interest 
bakers in purchasing flour either for 
nearby shipment or 120 days. Flour 
prices last week were steady to 
slightly higher than a week earlier 
and were about 20¢ sack above the 
period of active purchases two weeks 
ago. The only orders were a few 
moderate lots to several chains which 
were filling in for the remainder of 
the crop year. In addition, there 
were some price-date-of-shipment 
sales. 

About the same situation was ap- 
parent in the family flour field. Occa- 
sional small-lot orders were taken by 
family flour mills but the trade was 
showing no signs of extending in- 
ventories. 

Export sales were stymied by the 
hiatus in the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy program. The 
start of the new crop subsidy sched- 
ule was expected any day and heavy 
sales were anticipated at the outset. 
The inactivity in export markets has 
been a heavy burden on clears values 
and low grades have slumped sharp- 
ly. Demand was very light and offer- 
ings pressing. 

Mill operations were holding as 
well as could be expected for year 
end. Reductions were reported at 
numerous points and directions were 
only fair. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
June 1, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.65, straight 
$5.50@5.60; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.45, first clears 
$4.10@4.70, second clears $3.95, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.75@3.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.05 @ 7.40, 
straight $5.70@5.80, cake flour $6.40 
@6.80. 

One mill reports domestic business 
fair, 5 quiet, 7 slow, 3 dull. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found that business slackened 
considerably last week from what it 
was a week earlier when large chains 
entered the market. Numerous small 
orders from bakers filling immediate 
needs were received. All were for 
immediate or June shipment. Family 
flour business remained at a stand- 
still. Shipping directions continued 
to pick up and mills were operating 
about ~10% under capacities. Flour 
prices finished the week about 5¢ 
above those of the previous period. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis, Fam- 
ily patent $6.25@6.35, bakers patent 
$5.45@5.55, standard $5.35@5.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair, with prices unchanged to 


5¢ sack higher. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
42%, compared with 45% the pre- 
vious week and 27% a year ago. Fam- 
ily buyers took 72% of bookings and 
bakers 28%. Operations ranged to 
100% but averaged 63%, compared 
with 72% a week earlier and 69% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 
5¢ higher. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, June 2: carlots, 
family short patent $6.40@7.35, 
standard patent $6.15@7.05; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6@6.24, 
standard patent $5.85@6.09, straight 
grade $5.80@6.04; truck lots 35¢ high- 
er on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week fell off 
again to only 15 to 20% of capacity, 
confined to domestic outlets. Running 
time probably averaged three days. 
Prices were about unchanged on fam- 
ily flour, but 10¢ sack lower on bak- 
ers flour and clears. Quotations June 
2: family extra high patent $6.80@ 
7.30, high patent $6.50@7; standard 
bakers, not enriched $6.90@7.10; first 
clears, not enriched $4.75@4.90, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and deciined to average 18%, 
compared with 100% the preceding 
week and 28% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were poor to fair. Prices 
June 1 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher, compared with the previous 
week 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales averaged 16% of five-day capac- 
ity last week, compared with 68% the 
previous week and 37.5% a year ago 


Buying interest was reported very 
light, and the Memorial Day holiday 
added to the dullness. 

The limited sales were confined to 
small lots. Forward buying was gen- 
erally lacking, and sales for nearby 
shipment were slow. There was some 
price-date-of-shipment business. 

Spring wheat flour buyers gener- 
ally were not adding to their forward 
contracts. And it was felt that there 
would not be extensive buying until 
wheat prices showed a stronger trend. 
Buyers continued to watch crop pros- 
pects and political, economic and in- 
ternational developments for any 
market influences. Favorable spring 
wheat crop prospects were reported. 

The backlog of orders on spring 
wheat mill’s books averaged 30 to 45 
days, mill representatives said. Ship- 
ping directions were reported fair to 
fairly good. Shipments from mills last 
week averaged 80% of five-day 
pacity, up from 70% the previous 
week, 

Family flour sales, like bakery flour 
sales, were quiet. Some price-date-of- 
shipment business was reported. 

Mill operations at Mi:neapolis de- 
creased to 73% of five-day capacity 
last week from 86% the previous 
week. Output a year ago averaged 
66% of capacity. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 72‘ 
last week, compared with 79% the 
previous week and 61% a year ago 

Flour quotations showed a decline 
early this week as wheat prices eased. 
Declines of up to 20¢ sack from a 
week earlier were noted. 

Quotations June 4: standard pat- 
ent $5.80@6.10, short patent $5.904 
6.20, high gluten $6.32@6.65, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 


ca- 


May Flour Production Shows 
Increase Over April 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 


92% 


factured 13,753,227 sacks of flour during May. This was an increase of 
355 sacks over the April output. The same mills reported production of 


13,152,130 sacks during May, 1950, or 601,097 sacks less than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for May was 12,345,418 sacks and three 
years ago 15,460,626. Based on the Bureau of Census production for March, 


the latest 
month made 73% 


available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 


Miller in that 


of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming these 
mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 


production in 


May, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month indi- 
cate that total production for the U.S. was 18,840,000 sacks. 


During May, 10 
mately 100% of the 
of durum products, 
and 57,764 sacks over the 

t lour utput n 100-1 
pal produci 
May 
1951 
934,264 
1 


36,973 


vacks 


1,934 


yutput 


durum manufacturing companies representing approxi- 
total durum production in the U.S. made 698,710 sacks 
an increase of 147,187 over the production for April 
production for May, 1950. 


ng are 


eviou 
month 
$33,715 


5,179,008 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


May 
1951 
698,710 
’ 


Previous 
month 1956 
51,5 


riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.65@ 
6.45, whole wheat $5.67@6. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour 
sales were generally slow last week. 
Buying interest was light, and the 
volume sold was small. Shipping di- 
rections were slow to good. Produc- 
tion averaged 71% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 76% the previous 
week and 59% a year ago. 


Central West 

Chicago: Mills in Chicago reported 
another very dull week for flour 
sales. Shipments were scarce and 
no new business was received. The 
general thought is that with the 
new season opening in June, sales 
will improve somewhat. Holiday dull- 
ness was another factor that con- 
tributed to very slow sales. 

Directions are generally fair, with 
some mills reporting fair to good. 

Family flour sales were a little 
slower than in previous weeks, with 
directions just fair 

Soft wheat flour mills reported a 
slow week also. Mills sold from 25 
to 30% of capacity. Most sales were 
for cracker flour, and these were 
mainly replacements. There were a 
few round lot sales of cake flour and 
a smaller amount of blended flour. 
Mills are still running very light. 

Quotations June 2: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.197 6.24, standard $6.10@6.14, 
clear $5.8846.05, hard winter short 
$5.87@6, 95% patent $5.82@5.90, 
clear $5.12, family flour $7.80; soft 
winter short $6.89@7.06, standard 
$6.19@6.81, clear $5.81@6.00. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported new 
sales last week were again quite light. 
It was felt that buyers will continue 
to purchase only the necessary re- 
quirements for several weeks more 
or until the new crop. Shipping di- 
rections were fair to good. Demand 
for clears remained light. 

Elsewhere in the area reports indi- 
cated there was little interest in pur- 
chasing flour other than for June 
requirements. On the other hand, 
mills did not seem too eager to 
press for fresh distance shipment 
sales. Both buyers and sellers seemed 
to be marking time, awaiting more 
definite information as to the actual 
out-turn of new crop wheat. Prices 
fluctuated narrowly but remained 
about unchanged. Even with mill op- 
erations in this area at a low ebb, 
clears and low-grades are draggy due 
to lack of export demand and quiet 
domestic interest. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 2: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.75, ordinary 
$5.90, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.80; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.65, 
cake $6.65, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$5.80, clears $5.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.20, clears $6, low protein 


clears $5.40. 
East 


Buffalo: Last week was another 
quiet week in the production of flour 
in this area. Mills reported mostly 
replacement buying by the bakery 
trade. Some inquiries were made for 
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nearby shipments, but nothing de- 
veloped. Shipping directions were con- 
sidered good last week, but were 
hampered by the boxcar shortage 
that still plagues this area. A recent 
modification of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order relating to 
loading of western boxcars in the 
eastern trade, helped somewhat and 
more relief us expected this week 
Flour prices were unchanged to 
slightly lower on all grades. 

Quotations June 2: spring family 
$7.90@8, standards $6.57@6.62, short 
patents $5.65@5.70, high gluten $7.05 
@7.12, first clears $6.35@6.42; soft 
winter straights $6.10@6.15, first 
clears $6.58@6.62, patents $6.30@ 
6.35; hard winter standards $6.30@ 
6.35, first clears $6@6.08. 

New York: During one of the quiet- 
est weeks for some time, brokers re- 
ported no business at all except for 
a very occasional car. The market 
was featureless, although mills of- 
fered concessions to induce business 
The trade in all channels had evi- 
dently filled needs a week ago and 
found no incentive for further com- 
mitments 

The new crop winter wheat move- 
ment, the possible settlement of the 
Korean conflict inclined them to sit 
out until the next crop estimate is 
announced. Moreover, with adequate 
balances on the books, small lot 
bookings for immediate and nearby 
delivery formed the only turnover 
Prices were steady. 

Quotations June 2: spring high 
glutens $7@7.11, standard patents 
$6.45 @6.56, clears $6.20@6.45; south- 
western short patents $6.35@6.45 
standard patents $6.15@6.25; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.60, straights 
$6.@6.25 

Philadelphia: Memorial Day holi- 
day influences were still apparent in 
the local flour market at the close 
of last week. This meant that a set 
of conditions prevailed where buy- 
ers had again lost the buying inclina- 
tion of the previous week and con- 
tented themselves with appraisals of 
the over-all situation 

The indifference toward purchasing 
was reflected in the narrow range 
of prices and a comparison between 
current levels in the individual grades 
and those of the previous week dis- 
closed no variation. However, reports 
indicated that several mills had not 
cancelled the 5¢ concession offered on 
June shipment basis, something which 
is believed to put restraint on trade 
since buyers are reluctant to pay 
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more for deferred delivery than they 
would for current receipt. 

There is some feeling here that 
the recent reaction in wheat com- 
pleted a necessary period of adjust- 
ment, but the subsequent weakening 
of the undertone in millfeeds is some- 
what of a disturbing note to those 
who had expected that the continu- 
ance of the higher levels would dis- 
courage an upturn in flour. 

Bakers and jobbers who did not 
participate in the latest buying wave 
are showing no sign of having aban- 
doned the caution which kept them 
on the sidelines and are contenting 
themselves with ordering moderate 
amounts of flour required for nearby 
production. 

The better tone of the war news 
from Korea and the prospects of a 
wheat crop sufficient for all present- 
ly-known avenues of consumption in- 
stilled a confidence in the supply and 
price outlook, so hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is likely to continue. 

Mills are said to be pressing for 
shipping directions again, with little 
response. This is construed as an 
indicator that over-all consumption of 
flour is no greater as a result of 
some buying flurries of retail baked 
goods in recent weeks. 

Quotations June 2: spring family 
$7.80@8.05, high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
patent $6.45@6.55, first clear $6.30 
@6.40; hard winter short patent $6.20 
@ 6.30, standard $6.10@6.20; soft win- 
ter standard $5.20@5.45. 

Boston: Moderate advances in flour 
quotations were the general rule in 
the Boston market last week. 
Springs advanced 5@10¢ while hard 
winters averaged 5¢ higher. Soft 
wheat flour finished 10¢ higher to a 
similar amount lower. 

Trading activity continued dull and 
featureless. Most of the transactions 
reported consisted of small job-lots 
and principally for the purpose of 
maintaining conservative inventories. 
Mill agents reported that scattered 
offerings to sizable accounts at what 
they termed “attractive price con- 
cessions” were virtually ignored, and 
from all outward appearances con- 
ditions reached a point where the 
market would have to break sharply 
to stimulate any buying. 

Shipping directions were also gen- 
erally light and presented an accu- 
rate barometer of actual consumer 
buying. However, it is expected with 
the opening of the resort areas, gen- 
eral business will experience a pick- 
up. 

Quotations June 2: Spring short 
patents $6.55@6.70, standards $6.47 
@6.60, high gluten $7.00@7.15; first 
clears $6.32@6.47; hard winter short 
patents $6.32@6.48, standards $6.12 
@6.28, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
06.67; eastern soft winter straights 
$6.02@6.37; high ratio $7.02@7.52; 
family $8.12. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices continued 
to be lowered 5@10¢ from quotations 
for immediate shipments, but only a 
moderate amount of flour was sold 
last week. Sales showed about the 
same ratio as in previous weeks 
when this concession was made and 
were disappointing to the majority 
of mill representatives of flour 
brokers. , 

Interest in new crop flour was lim- 
ited largely to securing quotations 
and no buying to any extent re- 
sulted. Uncertainty continued with 
the many disturbing national and 
international situations being re- 

flected in a very cautious buying 
attitude, 

Directions were reported fair to 
excellent. Soft wheat cake and pas- 
try patents had very limited sale. 
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Family flour sales were only fair, but 
with some representatives of large 
flour mills it was reported that May 
sales of family flour show a satis- 
factory increase over the three 
months previous to May. Clears and 
high glutens had limited demand. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, June 
2: Bakers hard Kansas standard pat- 
ent $6.13@6.28, medium patent $6.18 
@6.33, short patent $6.28@6.48; 
spring standard patent $6.47@6.73, 
medium patent $6.54@6.76, short pat- 
ent $6.59@6.78; clears $6.22@6.73; 
high gluten $7.04@7.23; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.77@8; other 
brands $6.35@6.97; pastry and cake 
flours $5.90@7.75; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.55@6.57. 
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South 


New Orleans: Lack of inquiries 
and sales characterized flour business 
last week, with buyers showing only 
moderate interest for prompt and 
June shipment. Most sales were con- 
summated for these periods, particu- 
larly on hard winters. The price 
premiums for 120-day deliveries 
curbed whatever interest might have 
developed. 

The strengthening of northern 
spring wheat flours inclined to handi- 
cap sales rather than help, and the 
volume was small and confined to 
June shipments. Some buyers seem 
to feel that with new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma flours probably reach- 





PURITY 
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Sp ecialists in [ili Ing 
Gait jan Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


ing the market late this month, there 
will be less need for northern springs. 

Cracker and cookie bakers are 
showing little interest in soft win- 
ters other than to cover replacements. 
As a result a few sales were worked 
from Illinois and Missouri mills for 
prompt and June delivery. Cracker 
and cookie production continues very 
active; however, most of the plants 
are still working out unfilled con- 
tracts. Pacific Coast soft winters are 
still in poor demand with no sales 
reported. A slight improvement was 
evident in both sales and deliveries 
of cake flour, although retail cake 
sales have been on the quiet side. 

Shipping directions were good to 
normal with stocks on hand showing 
a slight decrease, which is not un- 
usual for this season. Export sales 
were very quiet to both Europe and 
the Americas. 

Quotations, New Orleans, June 2, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.85 
@5.95, standard $5.70@5.85, first 
clear $4.70@4.90; spring bakery short 
patent $6.45@6.60, standard $6.15@G 
6.40, first clear $6.05@6.35, high glu- 
ten $6.65@6.90; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.65@5.85, 
first clear $4.80@5.10, high ratio cake 
$6.35@6.75; Pacific Coast cake $6.90 
@7, pastry $6.20@6.35; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Business last week was 
generally quiet in milling circles of 
the Pacific Northwest. New bookings 
are on a very limited scale. Domestic 
buyers are waiting for new crop of- 
ferings as they are all booked for the 
balance of the season. Mills are not 
yet ready to offer as they are not 
sure what they will have to pay 
for new crop wheat. 

Export business is virtually out 

until subsidies under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement are made known 
and sales are permitted under the 
agreement. 
« Flour was down last week. Quota- 
tions June 2: high gluten $6.87, all 
Montana $6.71, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.58, bluestem bakers $6.55, 
cake $7.11, pastry $6.38, whole wheat 
100% $6.25, graham $5.93, cracked 
wheat $5.98. 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The British 
West Indies continues to be the focal 
point of interest for the eastern Ca- 
nadian flour trade, the latest report- 
ed deal being with Jamaica. Part 
of the business was in respect of 
spring wheat flour while the oth- 
er was for counter flour milled 
from No. 5 Northern, the orders be- 
ing placed through American inter- 
ests with Canadian plants. Jamaican 
activity in the market has recently 
become more pronounced because of 
a threatened food crisis which 
prompted authorities to release an 
additional $168,000 for the purchase 
of flour and other foods in dollar 
countries. 

British Guiana entered the market 
again to clear up the balance of the 
quota under the International Wheat 
Agreement, but beyond these deals 
overseas interest is showing a gradu- 
al decline with attention being fo- 
cussed on the possibilities of the new 
crop. 

The recent slide in millfeed prices 
is a source of concern to some millers 
because losses may have to be taken 
on present shipments, particularly to 
Trinidad, because they depended up- 
on the maintenance of the formerly 
prevailing good return for millfeed 
to offset the low prices at which re- 
cent business has been closed. 

Instead of the anticipated improve- 
ment in the quality of the wheat com- 
ing forward from the Lakehead, mill- 
ers are now faced with poorer ship- 
ments and there is little sign of any 
change for the better. Supplies of 
No. 5 wheat are reported to be al- 
most finished, which means that No. 6 
will have to be substituted. 

The domestic offtake continues at 
the usual level for the time of year. 

Quotations June 2: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. For export to 
the U.K., government regulation flour 
$13.25 per 280 lb. to end of June, 
Montreal. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is unchanged with the usual amounts 
going to domestic sources but very 
little interest from overseas outlets. 
Quotations June 2: $9.40@9.60 bbl., 
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second jutes, Montreal; export $4.90 
per 100-lb. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

While some of the larger mills are 
willing to take winter wheat at a fair 
price, there is little demand and few 
offerings as farmers devote their at- 
tention to spring seeding. Quota- 
tions June 2: $1.90@1.95 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: There was a feeling of 
limited optimism among Canadian 
flour exporters here last week as re- 
gards prospects of sales across the 
Pacific. Reports from the Philippines 
indicated that individual importers 
there might be placing a fair volume 
of orders here for June and July 
needs to be followed in the new crop 
year by the usual quantities under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Under the IWA the annual fixed 
purchases of 518,000 bags per month 
are not considered by the Philippine 
controlling agency, PRISCO, as being 
sufficient for that country’s needs, 
and therefore plans are being con- 
sidered to raise this amount to 725,- 
000 bags. Since Canadian mills have 
been getting about half the Manila 
business in the past, it is reasonable 
to assume that this condition may 
continue. Through a system of “flour 
rations” involving sales in advance, 
PRISCO is reported hoping that there 
will be a continuous flow of flour 
up to the end of July. It is further 
reported that PRISCO has been 
cracking down on some importers 
who have been diverting flour, con- 
signed to Manila, to other markets, 
thereby making huge profits at the 
expense of the bread eaters. 

Prospects for increased flour sales 
to Hong Kong were also improving 
following reports that Australia, 
which is normally the main supplier 
for the colony, is no longer accept- 
ing orders either under IWA quotas 
or non-IWA. The reason for this ac- 
tion is believed to be that Australia 
has fulfilled her IWA export com- 
mitments and also to the fact that 
her last harvest was a poor one. 
Under these circumstances, it is an- 
ticipated that Canadian mills will 
have a chance to bid on the Hong 
Kong business which would ordinarily 
have come from Australia. 

Domestic trade continues quiet 
with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
first patents $11 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $9.70 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western cake 
and pastry to the trade $10.95@11.50. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills continue 
to operate close to capacity on ex- 
port and domestic trade. During the 
past week export flour business to- 
taled more than 130,000 bbl.; 47,000 
bbl. went to IWA countries including 
the U.K., British Guiana, Egypt, Hong 
Kong and Venezuela. The remainder 
was listed as Class 2 sales and went 
almost exclusively to Jamaica, Philip- 
pines and Colombia. 

Domestic trade is fairly brisk, and 
supplies of wheat to mills and flour 
to export and domestic outlets are 
moving more freely than for some 
time. The railway car situation has 
improved, and there are indications 
that mills are getting a much larger 
volume of desirable grades for mill- 
ing purposes. This has resulted from 
increased deliveries by farmers who 
are no longer handicapped by bad 
road conditions. Quotations June 2: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary..$10.75@ 10.95; 
second patents $10.25@10.45; second 
patents to bakers $9.65@9.85; all 
prices cash carlot. 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand 
picked up over the past week end aft- 
er slackening last week. Business, 
however, was generally seasonal and 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations: 
Bran $50, standard midds. $55, flour 
midds. $59, red dog $60. 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was lower and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $48.50@49.50; standard 
bran $48@49, standard midds. $53.50 
@54,50, flour midds. $57.50@58.50, 
mixed feeds $53.50@54.50, red dog 
$60@61. 

Kansas City: Demand was some- 
what improved over the weekend 
with offerings reduced due to light 
mill operations. The upturn in prices 
from the week’s low point was led 
by bran as shorts were about steady. 
Quotations June 4: Bran $44.75@ 
45.50, shorts $59.25@60. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to drop last week, but a 
steadying tone was noted toward the 
end. Bran was down $4.50 from a 
week earlier while shorts were off 
$2.50. Indications that the price might 
firm brought increased demand from 
all types of buyers. Carlot quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $44@44.50, 
shorts $59@59.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$4 lower on bran and $2.30 lower 
on shorts. Quotations straight cars: 
bran $46.50@47.50, mill run $54@ 
55, shorts $61.50@62.50; mixec or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations June 2: 
bran $53@54, gray shorts $68@69, 
delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
lower on bran and $1 off on shorts, 
compared with the week previous. 
Demand was better, while offerings 
were in smaller volume. 

Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $4.50 ton lower and shorts $3 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$44.50@45, gray shorts $59.50@60. 

Wichita: Demand was slow for bran 
and very good for shorts last week. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, June 1: Bran 
$44.50, shorts $59.50. Bran declined 
$3@4 ton and shorts $2@2.25 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Chicago: A generally easier tone 
prevailed for millfeeds here last week, 
prompted by softer grain markets 
and heavier mill grind which in- 
creased supplies. Demand mostly was 
spotty, but recovery tendencies were 
apparent at the end of the period. 
Bran $50@51, standard midds. $58.50 
@59.50, flour midds. $61@62, red dog 
$62 @63. 

St. Louis: Millfeed offerings are 
ample, but demand is flat, being on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Bran $48.75 
@49, shorts $62.75@63, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: After a sharp downturn 
at the beginning of the week, mill- 
feeds showed a rallying tendency and 
toward the end of last week had 
regained some of their previous 
losses. Pressure of Canadian mill- 
feeds slackened off considerably, and 
brokers and formula feed mills were 
in the market for spot and nearby 
shipments of local millfeeds. Quota- 
tions: standard bran $52@55, stand- 
ard midds. $56@58.50, flour midds. 
$62@64, red dog $62@64. 

Pittsburgh: Local millfeed busi- 
ness last week was satisfactory in 
both sales and offerings. Retail sales 
were good, causing wholesalers to re- 
plenish in larger quantities but still 
limiting commitments largely to a 
30-day basis. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $57@59.70, stand- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








Chicago 
ee we, ne, MET EE TTY $...@.. 
SPCR GHD PORE . oss ciccveccene 6.19@6.24 
Spring high gluten ............ ++@... 
a, GR re rer on b@ wee 
a er ee 6.10@6.14 
Spring first clear .............++ 5.88@6.05 
Hard winter family ............. -++@7.80 
Hard winter short ............. 5.87@6.00 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.82@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ........ +» -@6.12 
Soft winter family pseae <alvt re 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.89@7.06 
Soft winter standard 6.19@6.81 
Soft winter straight a a 
Soft winter first clear 5.81@6.00 
Rye flour, white ..... 5.53@5.69 
Rye flour, dark ........ 4.58@5.29 
Semolina, standard, bulk ........ 6.12@6,.17 

New York 
RCO - ME da cowtaec dd cavbern $...@.. 
Spring high gluten 7.00@7.11 
RE ere a 
i a. ORT ST TT tT ee 6.45@6.56 
Spring first clear 6.20@6.45 
Hard winter short .............. 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.15@6.25 
Soft winter family ............ ee Pe 
Soft winter straight 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter standard eee ee 
Rye flour, white 5.90@6.03 
Rye flour, dark ........ 200 ws 
Semolina, standard, bulk ....... 6.41@6.56 

Seattle Los Angeles 

Family patent ... §...@... §...@... 
Bluestem ........ wn. 644) “bee os 
Bakery grades ... Ue a nee Tes ve 
POOR: sc osscdancde ci haw! we acs 


Mpls. 


222098088 


- $6.45 @7.56 
oe@ 


6.10 


«+@... 


5.20@5.50 

4.20@ 4.50 

5.80@ 5.90 
Phila, 


- $7.80@8.05 


7.00@7.10 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. $280-lb. cottons. 









Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@... 8...@ ... $7.90@8.00 
oe @.. oes @ «ns ore @ oes 
--@.. ~+@... %.05@7.12 
on we --@6.30 5.65@5.70 
--@.. --@6.20 6.57@6.62 
aae@ pes --@6.00 6.356@6.42 
6.40@7.45 -- @7.50 oce@ cos 
5.65 @5.75 --@6.95 ...@... 
5.55 @5.65 --@5.80 6.30@6.35 
4.10@4.70 --@5.60 6.00@6.08 
A ree -@6.756 ...@... 
7.05 @7.40 --@6.65 6.30@6.36 
5.70@ 6.80 .@. tie owe 
oo @ ose -@5.80 6.10@6.15 
wc bee -@5.25 6.58@6.62 
o+@ we -@6.06 6.00@6.06 
sre -@5.06 6.00@5.06 
-, nee -+»@6.61 6.656@6.75 
Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$7.77@8.00 $...@.. 
7.04@7.23 »@. 
6.59@6.78 so os 
6.47@6.73 --@.. 
6.22@6.73 — Pe 
6.28 @6.48 ..@.. 
6.13@6.28 --@. 
Pe re .@ 
coe® woe @ 
5.84@6.10 
4.68@5.50 ses ose 
iy ee OG: 
Toronto *Winnipeg 


Spring top patent ... 
Spring second patent. 
Spring first clear .... 
Spring exports? 
Ontario soft winters . 


$...@11.20 $10.75@10.95 
+»+@10.70 10.26@10.46 
ooe@ ae 


--@ 9.60 
+ «++@13.26 ---@ 
9.40@ 9.60 ++ -@ 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis = — ——-———_Chicago—_-_— ~—Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept. Dec. Mar July Sept. Dec. July Sept 
May 28 ..... 236% 235% 238% 240% 244% 245% 233% 235% 237% 396 399% 
May 29 ..... 237% 236% 239% 242 245% 246% 233% 235% 337% 389 390 
May 30 ..... —__ HOLIDAY——_—____-—___ 
May 31 ..... 238% 237% 239% 242% 245% 2474 2 235% 238% 393 396 
June 1 ..... 238% 237% 240% 242% 246 247% 235 236% 238% 396 399 
June 2 ..... 237% 236% 239 241% 245% 246% 234% 236% 2384 393 396 
7CORNS RY  ——"_ —-——_——OATS— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapoli, 
July Sept. July Sept. May July Juiy Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 28 ..173% 171% 188 189% 201% 200% 177% 83% 84% 78% 
May 29 ..174% 172% 188% 190% 205% 204 178% eves 83% 84% 78% 
Mae 2)... tne ——_——-HOLIDA Y-—________—_ 
May 31 ..175 173% 188 189 205 204% 176% 83 85 784 77 
June 1 ..175% 174% 190% 192% <a. 27 178% +} 85% 78% ire 
Jume 2 ..175% 173% 189% 191% 206 177% 82% 84% 77% 77 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 





load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $50.00@51.00 §$....@50.00 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran . coven ® cece 1+ @ 44.75 @ 45.50 
Soft winter bran .. eves @ sees weneae << avs sQehe 
Standard midds.* . 58.50 @ 59.50 - +++ @55.00 er oe 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 61.00 @ 62.00 «-@59.00 59.25 @ 60.00 
Bed GOW .cccscscace 62.00 @63.00 oes + @60.00 cooso@. _ 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $52.00@55.00 §....@64.00 §57.00@57.50 
Standard midds.* .. 56.00@58.50 ++» @64,00 @57.5 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 62.00 @ 64.00 Jotul vove Os 7% 
Red Go ..2svescese 62.00@ 64.00 - «++ @69.00 -@ 
Spring bran Shorts 
Teremte ocsscosveoses ««+«-@61.00 $....@62.00 
tWinnipeg ......... 53.00@59.00 55.00@ 60.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


tFt. William basis. 


St. Louis 
B.s0s . 
oo @ wees 
48.75 @ 49.00 
a 


62.75 @ 63.00 


packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Ft. Worth 
Bais o@ eens 
53.00@ 64.00 


68.00 @ 69.00 
+++ @ se 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$57.00@69.70 §....@ : 
65.00@ 66.70 .@. 
70.10@ 70.70 -@. 
71.20@71.75 coos@. 
Middlings 
$....@65.00 
57.00 @60.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 26, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





—_ t—, -—Cor 
1961 1950 1951 
Baltimore ..........- 2,096 2,260 1,950 
853 ¥ 
12,323 6,553 
466 343 
4,168 14,739 
15,275 3,552 
19,319 T 
7,611 339 
Galveston .....-.+55- 2,449 2,310 121 
Hutchinson .........- 13,339 12,191 ¥ 
Indianapolis ......... 841 1,183 2,303 
Kansas City .......-- 22,505 25,191 2,662 
Milwaukee ........... 91 272 1,212 
Minneapolis ......... 11,511 6,122 6,734 
New Orleans .......- 564 241 266 
New York .......-..- 1,509 1,630 343 
BROGE on cicpesans ee 6,073 ms 
QORMNG cecccccincecss 9,338 10,529 6,468 
POOPIA .cvccrccece 24 196 971 
Philadelphia ..... 1,399 985 290 
Sioux City .......6..- 481 1,604 1,034 
Gt. DONA. oss cvsicses 3,662 3,524 1,289 
GR. EGON 2. cccscccse 1,969 3,561 1,182 

; 10,323 


2— 
1950 
1,914 





-—Oate—.  --— 
1951 1950 1951 
188 99 «©=—-250 
631 1,575 126 
6,105 539 1,174 
2,882 3,201 88 
97 «136 
24 62 40 
42 32 90 
19 12 
3,548 4,185 640 
14 , is 
6 7 

15 29 56 
18 37 i 
175-230 a 
84 96 5 
13,848 10,224 2,469 


-~-Barley— 
1950 1951 1950 
70 6 111 
"3 2,645 2,338 
4,953 292 256 
428 6,948 9,162 
5 39 15 

3 87 

24 és 
130 53 37 
.. 2,643 2,187 
263 6,873 5,512 
22 37——s« 
25 a 2 
1 18 28 
; 36—ts«éSG 
10 52 12 
35 37 
5,937 19,664 19,784 
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Advertisements in this department are 10c per word; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Add 20c per insertion for forwarding of replies if keyed to 
office of publication. (Count six words for signature.) Situation 
Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 5c per word, $1.00 mini- 
mum. Add 20c per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 














BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 





MILLER WANTED — MEDIUM-SIZE IN- 
dependent Minnesota mill desires experi- 
enced miller immediately. Write direct to: 
Stockton Roller Mill Co., Stockton, Minn. 
giving your qualifications. 


Salesman Wanted 


For South Carolina. Want experie 
family flour salesman well inted 





BAKERY IN SUBURB OF DETROIT—RE- 
volving oven, brick building 24x100, living 
quarters. Center Line Pastry Shop, 24906 
Van Dyke, Center Line, Mich 


BAKERY, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
specializing in Do-nuts, retail outlet 
wholesale possibilities, real estate 
cluded, price $23 corner location. For 
details write or call Weldon P. West, 
Realtor, 136 8S. Main S8t., ‘phone Butler 
74089. 


in- 
000 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 





throughout state and now residing in 
s. C. We have complete line quality 
family flours, hard and soft, plus two 
prepared feed lines. Salary, expenses 
and bonus arrangement. We are seek- 
ing an outstandi pi ive for 
this territory. Cor pond fid 

. Address: George Huggins, Sales 
Mer., Roanoke City Mills, Inc., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 




















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


Staten } 


TWO DCA MODEL-A DONUT MACHINES 
in good condition. Atlas Baking Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


SAVE 


FOR SALE 


Flour Mill Machinery 
and 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
MR. R. E. MILLER 


International Milling Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 














SHOPPING CENTER 


Largest in Minnesota at St. Louis Park 
—needs pastry shop—70,000 pop. draw 
—location between Red Owl Super Mart 
and W. T. Grant. Shopping Centers, 
Ine., 316 National Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request, 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 











ard midds. $65@66.70, flour midds. 
$70.10@70.70, red dog $71.20@71.75. 
Boston: The decline in millfeed 
prices entered the fifth consecutive 
week in the local market. Buying 
continued as usual on the light side 
and mostly for immediate shipment. 
Price quotations were generally $2 
@2.50 lower. Quotations June 2: 
standard bran $57@57.50, middlings 
$57.50, mixed feed $63. 
Philadelphia: A weaker undertone 
prevailed in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week as a result of in- 
creased offerings at a time when de- 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BEB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 
Established 1790 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








MOLDS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
See Your Local Baker 
Supply House 


If he cannot supply you 
with these molds, write 
us direct. 


FREE PRICE LIST 





321 Jackson Ave. 


mand is slackening off. The June 2 
quotation on standard bran of $64 
was $2 under that of the previous 
week. Standard midds. were also 
quoted at $64, a reduction of $3, while 
a similar setback dropped red dog 
to $69. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices 
dropped steadily last week, but the 
continuous decrease did nothing to 
stimulate sales since buyers held off 
purchases to a minimum and for as 
long as possible, hoping for still fur- 
ther declines. Toward the weekend 
mills were pressing for business, but 
buyers were still cautious. Feed mix- 
ers and jobbers bought only for im- 
mediate needs and the market showed 
decided weakness. Bran $53@54.50, 
shorts $68@69.25. 


Ogden: Millfeed situation tightened 
up considerably here last week. Prices 
remained stationary, but the demand 
to the West Coast was great, and 
local area trade was stimulated by 
cattle feeding, turkey poult and baby 
chick feeding. Mills are operating to 
capacity six days a week and are 
looking ahead to seven. Plants are 
booked into July. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $52, middlings $57; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$59, middlings $64; to California: red 
bran and mill run $59.50, middlings 
$64.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Portland: Mill run $52@56, mid- 
dlings $58@62 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: With a cutback 
in demand, prices continue to de- 
cline, and though the movement to 
the U.S. continues, the volume of 
business is not as great as formerly 
prevailing. Quotations June 2: bran 
$61, shorts $62, middlings $65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
continues good, and supplies are short 
of requirements. Price trends appear 
to be slightly easier in some in- 
stances, but this is attributed to lack 
of supplies rather than any depreci- 
ation in demand. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$53@59, shorts $55@60, middlings 
$57@60, cash carlots; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued their downward trend here 
last week. Prairie offerings were 
substantial in the face of a report- 
ed slowing down in eastern demand. 
Stocks are plentiful here, and some 
export business across the line is 
reported. Prices were down $2 for 
middlings to $4 on bran and shorts. 
Cash car quotations: bran $53.30@ 
56.5544, shorts $54.30@57.55, mid- 
dlings $58.80@61.05. 


Above Pieces Were Made of Granulated Sugar and Water 


i. B. DAVIS 
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Rye 

Minneapolis: Interest in rye buying 
remains light. Prices early this week 
showed a decline. Quotations: White 
rye $5.20@5.50, medium rye $5@5.30, 
dark rye $4.20@4.50. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket continued to suffer from inatten- 
tion last week, some of it attributed 
to the occurrence of the holiday. 
Reports indicate that bakers are un- 
willing to build up stocks at pre- 
vailing prices and are not re-order- 
ing until supplies reach low levels. 
The June 2 quotation on rye white 
of $6.05@6.15 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continue fair. Pure white 
$6.06, medium $5.86, dark $5.06, rye 
meal $5.56. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour in this 
area continued at a good rate last 
week with demand for baked goods 
remaining at a good level. Quotations: 
white rye $6@6.06, medium rye $5.80 
@5.86, dark rye $5@5.06. 

Portland: White rye $7.39, pure 
dark $6.34. 

New York: Scattered, single car 
sales of rye flour slightly below the 
general range were reported last 
week. Pure white patents $5.90@ 
6.03. 

Chicago: Dullness prevailed in rye 
flour sales last week. Sales were only 
for fill-in purposes. Directions were 
fair. White rye $5.53@5.69, medium 
$5.35@5.49, dark $4.58@5.29. 

Pittsburgh: There was a little buy- 
ing in rye flours when prices fell, 
but sales dried up shortly, and the 
old pattern of a dull market re- 
appeared. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye No. 1 
$5.84@6.10, medium $5.59@5.80, dark 
$4.68@5.50, blended $6.60@6.68, rye 
meal $5.34@5.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
slow, what with warmer weather. 
Quotations June 2: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $5.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.40, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal has fallen off with 
warmer weather. Trade generally is 
light and supplies on hand are ample 
for immediate requirements. Prices 
have eased. Quotations June 2: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.50 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.30@6.65; all prices 
cash carlots. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.78 in 100-lb. sacks, June 
4; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 





MOLDS 
GUM PASTE 
MARZIPAN 
GRANULATED SUGAR 


e 
FORMULAS FREE 


SWAN MOLDS 

NOs. 205 and 206 

BASKET MOLD 
NO. 114 


* 
These molds will add to your cake 


Vandergrift, Pa. 
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--* BE SURE 





Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOUBS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 
PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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Firm Suggests Ways 
to Save Cellophane 


During Emergency 


NEW YORK—A series of sugges- 
tions for conserving cellophane dur- 
ing the emergency has been released 
by the Sylvania division, American 
Viscose Corp. The suggestions, which 
follow, are intended to avoid any de- 
crease in numbers of sales and to 
provide maximum economy of opera- 
tion, the company said. 

@ Review wrapper size requirements 
carefully. Carefully check the size 
of folds and overlaps on all pack- 


ore 
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ages. A % or % in. lap saved on 
one or both dimensions of the cello- 
phane sheet may effect a considerable 
saving percentagewise. Change the 
type of sheet being used, if neces- 
sary. Diagonal-wrap of the proper 
size for a square, fairly flat item may 
not only use considerably less film 
than a standard rectangular wrap, 
but will also provide a neater, quick- 
er wrap in hand packaging. 

@ Use 300 weight film and bags in- 
stead of 450 wherever possible. This 
will automatically increase your film 
supply by almost 40% in the sizes 
affected. Naturally, it is necessary 
to check carefully for increased 


eee ere ~ 


package breakage. This practice is 
considered safer in the warmer 
months of the year. 

@ Use sheet cellophane rather than 
rolls for hand-wrapping, thereby 
eliminating the possibility of tearing 
off excess film from roll stock. 

@ Store and use cellophane properly 
and wisely. Avoid extremes of tem- 
perature and humidity in storage 
rooms. Watch heat-sealing tempera- 
tures to avoid scorching the film. 

@ Always select the smallest tray 
or carton practicable, to avoid over- 
wrapping an area larger than the 
product itself requires. 


@ When wrapping machines are used, 


MAKES NEW FRIENDS for 
- 0:0 ss 0 ROME SURES 





Homemakers are vitally interested in buying the best food 
for their families. They know the value of milk—buy bread 


baked with milk for its extra richness and nutrition. 


BOWMAN BowcreEsT* helps you make new friends and hold 


steady customers with richer, tastier,. more nutritious bread. 


It helps you, too, because it is specially processed and con- 


trolled for uniformity —PRECONDITIONED for best baking results. 
Standardize on BOWMAN nonfat dry milk solids for finest 


quality and maximum consumer 


“ Flavor and nutrition are way 
ahead with BowMan’s dry 
milks in your bread.” 


2 e) 


‘ 


WMA 


satisfaction. 


PRECONDITIONED 


WCREST 


SPRAY PROCESS 


N DAIRY COMPANY 


NTA EET © CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 
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roll width and sheet cut-off should be 
carefully checked to reduce the 
amount of film used on each package 
where possible. Rolls should be run 
right down to the core, and partly 
used rolls rewrapped until next used. 
@Consider the use of cellophane win- 
dow-boxes and window-bags and 
wraps to stretch your cellophane 
supply. 

@Encourage retailers to stack and 
display cellophaned packages care- 
fully to reduce breakage. This is good 
merchandising any time. Window- 
boxes, especially, should be carefully 
arranged so that sharp corners do not 
pierce the window. 


BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF Lire 


PETERSEN OVEN EXPANDS 
SERVICE IN THE SOUTH 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—The Pe- 
tersen Oven Co. has announced that 
it now has direct factory sales and 
service representation in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi 

Claude Miranda, a representative 
of the firm for 12 years, operating 
out of New Orleans, will contact bak- 
ers in the territory, and William 
Todd, who has been installing and 
servicing the firm’s equipment for 
many years, will be permanently lo- 
cated in the area. 

—areao 


S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


ADALBERT VON GONTARD 
TO HEAD ALL A-B SALES 


ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
Adalbert von Gontard to a newly cre- 
ated office which will place him in 
charge of sales of all Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., products, has been announced by 
August A. Busch, Jr., company presi- 
dent. Mr. von Gontard’s title is that 
of vice president and director of sales 
He has previously been vice president 
in charge of the yeast, malt and corn 
products division of Anheuser-Busch. 

In his new post, Mr. von Gontard 
will take over the duties of Gus G. 
Kindervater, who was vice president 
in charge of the brewery sales divi- 
sion. Mr. Kindervater will remain 
with the company in an advisory ca- 
pacity until ihe end of the year when 
his retirement becomes effective 

Mr. von Gontard has been with the 
company for 28 years. He was elected 
to the board of directors 18 years ago. 

Arthur E. Weber will continue as 
general sales manager of the yeast, 
malt and corn products division under 
Mr. von Gontard. 


Adalbert von Gortard 
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Adherence to principles 
Sznce 1/776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword... 








sy mbols of <a aapai adherence to early American principles. PEACOCK 
The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of BIG ‘'s’’ 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, GOLDEN BELT 
a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 
the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. PANCRUST 
; WONDERSACK 
Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’'S FLOUR MUST BE GooD!? 
DOUGHBUSTER 


§ HELLABARGER’S, Inc. 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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Pennsylvania Town 
Marks Anniversary 


of Pretzel Industry 


PHILADELPHIA—The little town 
of Lititz in Lancaster County, Pa., 
set aside May 9 as Pretzel Day, 
marking the 90th anniversary of the 
pretzel industry there. Schools were 
closed for the occasion and most of 
the 3,500 population turned out to 
witness what was regarded as the 
biggest parade ever to pass through 
the community’s tree-lined streets. 

The volunteer fire company had 
its engines freshly painted for the 
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celebration to take their place in line 
with the police department, local 
business groups and civic leaders. In- 
vited guests included Senator James 
H. Duff, Governor John S. Fine, Wil- 
liam S. Livengood, secretary of in- 
ternal affairs, U.S. Congressman Paul 
B. Dague and other Commonwealth 
officials. 

Formal ceremonies were scheduled 
in front of the W. D. Sturgis plant, 
birthplace of “The Pretzel That Made 
Lititz Famous.” A plaque dedicated 
by the National Pretzel Bakers In- 
stitute was already in place to be 
unveiled in commemoration of the 
humble beginning of the multi-mil- 
lion dollar pretzel business. 


Local legend has it that Julius 
Sturgis was the alert apprentice of 
baker William H. Rauch in 1861, 
when an itinerant baker wandered 
into this Pennsylvania Dutch com- 
munity. Mr. Rauch befriended the 
newcomer and, in return, the jour- 
neyman worker presented Mr. Rauch 
with a secret formula for keeping 
pretzels fresh. 

Mr. Rauch, not fully appreciative 
of the importance of the formula, 
passed it on to Mr. Sturgis, who then 
established what is claimed to be the 
first pretzel factory in the world. 

Today this historic plant is still 
owned by a Sturgis—75-year-old Mrs. 
Nathan D. Sturgis—but it is operated 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


N THE eve of a new hard winter 

wheat crop, it is worthwhile to note 
that HUNTER flours are backed by wheat 
storage capacity sufficient for nearly 10 
months of milling. Not many mills are in 
as good a position to buy the wheats of 
choice baking character and store them for 
later needs. That’s why HUNTER flours 
have top quality all the time. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 





ONLY THE 


HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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by John A. Hubley, Jr. The factory 
is one of the few pretzel bakeries 
to continue to twist pretzels by hand, 
turning out the Lancaster-type. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


EGG DRYING, FREEZING 
OPERATIONS IN DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during March totaled 77,- 
020,000 Ib., the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. This quan- 
tity was 34% less than the 116,461,000 
Ib. produced during March last year 
and 30% less than 1945-49 average 
production of 110,720,000 lb. Egg dry- 
ing and freezing operations continue 
to be on a smaller scale than a year 
ago. 

Dried egg production during March 
totaled 2,159,000 lb. Production con- 
sisted of 1,571,000 lb. dried whole egg, 
369,000 Ib. dried albumen and 219,000 
lb. dried yolk. Production for the 
first three months of this year totaled 
5,683,000 Ib. compared with 20,242,- 
000 Ib. during the same period last 
year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during March totaled 67,093,000 
Ib., 14% less than last year’s March 
production of 77,924,000 Ib. but slight- 
ly more than the 1945-49 average pro- 
duction of 66,924,000 lb. Frozen stocks 
increased 27 million pounds during 
March compared with an increase of 
43 million pounds during March last 
year and the average increase of 28 
million pounds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENE HESLI NAMED TO 
NEW MULTI-CLEAN POST 


ST. PAUL—Gene Hesli has been 
named sales manager of Multi-Clean 
Products, Inc., St. Paul, according to 
N. H. McRae, president of the firm, 
which manufactures floor mainte- 
nance equipment and supplies. Mr. 
Hesli has been Multi-Clean represen- 
tative in Chicago, covering several 
Midwest states. In his new job he 
will have charge of advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Mr. Hesli, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, formerly was asso- 
ciated with J. I. Case Co. Dan Mc- 
Neely, who has handled the western 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota ter- 
ritory for Multi-Clean for two years, 
will take over the Chicago and Mid- 
west territory. 

Multi-Clean has 13 factory repre- 
sentatives and between 500 and 600 
distributors in the U.S. and Canada. 
The firm does an annual sales volume 
of almost $1.5 million. 
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Whether you prefer spot label, band 
label, or band and butt-band label, your 
product is at its best in Fulton Fulprints! 


Bags are converted quickly because 


labels soak off easily. 





it’s 


SEW EASY 


Mother, daughter, even little sister find new uses every day for 


Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags — and no wonder! Fulprint Cotton 


Bags are popular with farm families because Fulton selects only 


the finest, the most fashionable patterns and 
prints. Purchasers appreciate this extra care 
in choosing gay, colorful prints that are 
“fashion right” for home sewing. Fulprint bags 
are converted “sew easy” into hundreds of 
useful, decorative, and fashionable household 
items. Package your product in sought-after, 
in-demand, Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags... 


write the Fulton branch nearest you. 


Sulton BAe 0 CUOUAE IETS Un, « kan dds eens 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DENVER 


NEW ORLEANS © LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK CITY 
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IN MENTE? S LINE! 


We specialize in strong, well-made bags designed to stand up proudly 
under all conditions. Sturdy fabrics, stout stitching—and sixty-six 
years of expert know-how in making quality bags. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Box 1098 Box 690 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Cincinnati and other large cities 


Box 204 


HOUSTON 








Gladiola 


and 


Red Elefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 




















When the first atomic bomb ex- 
ploded in New Mexico, the desert sand 
turned to fused green glass. 

Archeologists digging in the an- 
cient Euphrates Valley uncovered a 
layer of agrarian culture 8,000 years 
old, a layer of herdsmen culture much 
older, and a still older caveman cul- 
ture. Recently, the explorers reached 
another layer—of fused green glass. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Definition of progress: Horse-drawn 
carriages used to travel an average 
of 11.5 miles an hour in New York's 
mid-town traffic. Today the average 
speed of the automobile being used 
in the same street is six miles an hour. 


e¢?¢?¢ 
Girl: “I want a lipstick.” 
Clerk: “What size?” 
Girl: “Oh, two rides and a week-end 
beach party.” 
oe ¢ 


The boss was dictating a letter 
when he paused a moment to conside1 
the use of a phrase. For a space he 
wrinkled his brow. 

“Miss Simpson, 
loan?” 

Miss Simpson let her eyes drop de- 
murely. “No, sir, I sleep with mama.” 
e¢?¢ ¢ 

A very little boy came home de- 
jected from his first day at school. 

“Ain't goin’ tomorrow,” he said. 

“Why not, dear?” 

“Well, I can’t read ’n’ I can’t write 
'n’ they won't let me talk—so what's 


the use?” 
¢?¢¢ 

A pretty university coed was trip- 
ping across the campus, when she no- 
ticed a good-looking athlete approach- 
ing with an interesting look in his eye. 
“Look here,” he said, “you don’t know 
me, but I’ve seen you around a lot.” 

“Yes, I've noticed you, too,” she re- 
plied demurely. 

“Well, are you doing anything spe- 
cial tonight?” faltered the youth. 

“Why, no,” she said excitedly. 
“What do you have in mind?” 

“I thought maybe you'd be free to 
sit with our baby, while my wife and 
I go to a movie.” 


do you ‘retire’ a 
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PORTRAIT OF A 
PIONEER 


The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the highly 
assimilable form of iron as an ex- 
clusive feature—at no extra cost. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








. onne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











. . oro 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing ani 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—« weekly paper for the pees | 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and FEED STU FFS 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 

tion about the products they use, buy « A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER * 

and sell. It is the only newspaper of the poe THE FEED MAnuractuRtE, 08888. BROKER ond OEALEF 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- Yon 
culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution biankets the in- 
dustry. 
































MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
vests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


PH 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED © FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co............ss05+ 


Acme-Evans Co. 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 


Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Feed Co. 
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Centennial Filouring Mills Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd . 
Chase Bag Co ° ‘ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chelsea Milling Co 

Chicago, So. Shore & So 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co 

Coleman, David, Inc . 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Commissiehandel ‘“‘Cereales 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continenta! Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law ... 

Crete Mills ..... 

Crookston Milling Co 


Dairymen's League Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ..... 


De Boer, 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co, 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 
Dow Corning Corp., The 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Industria! Institute 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. » 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co....: 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Fennell, Spence & i ics 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co..... 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Millis, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Globe Cereal Mills . 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 


Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..... 
Harris, Upham & Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Heide, Henry, Inc 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co.... 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., 

Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 

Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph . 

Kelly-Erickson Co, . > 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Kenser, Charlies H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Sunes 
Beeeeees, We Big & BOGBevciccccccvecas 
King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., . 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.. 


Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. “Meeluaie,” Amsterdam.... 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. cee 
BEOPOR GB OO, IMGs cc cccccccccccccccs a, 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Midland Flour Milling Co 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bure: 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mills ... 

Mitchell, BE. P., Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son.... 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 

National Cotton Council . 

National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co... 

Newton Milling & Ble 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 


Ogilvie Flour Millis, 
Osteck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co. 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, 

Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pletcher & Pollack 

Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. 

Read Standard Corp P 
Red Star Yeast & Products 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. ° 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co... 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Schneider, W. H., 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Lrd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sugar Information, Inc 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

fex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ° 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Agsn... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc 
Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag and Paper Co 
Union Steel Products Co.... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.... 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. . 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. ... oe 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. . 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. ... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .. 





Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“‘Novadelox” and ‘'N-Richment-A" Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


ENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


TOO! 


"me me 
DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enzichment 
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Know a girl 
who'll fit 
in here? =» 
Not every girl will do. Perhaps we'd better describe her to you: She'll 


be a high school graduate or better—a girl of good health and character. 


She'll be a friendly girl who likes helping people—an intelligent girl 


who wants a practical professional education and a responsible, highly- 
respected position. 


In short, she’ll be the kind of a girl who'll like a career in nursing. 


And if you know such a girl—what then? 


Then tell her about 
America’s need for nurses. Each year more girls enter nursing 


and 
each year the demand grows still more urgent and widespread. 
Tell her about the opportunities for graduate nurses—good jobs at 
good salaries in the Armed Services, the Red Cross, hospitals, in almost 
every field of business or public service. Tell her to inquire now at her 


nearest hospital or Collegiate School of Nursing. You'll be helping 
her—and all America, too! 








